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THE HEATH READERS 

















Issued in the usual form--Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers, 
| and also BY GRADES—a book for each of the eight grades. “I “I 








To the editorial work of these Readers some of the best 
known experts in the country have contributed. The literary 
and pedagogical excellence is due to the work of leading 
normal and training school principals, teachers of reading, 
kindergarten supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 
All the books are in accordance with a well-formed plan that 
insures unity and definiteness as well as breadth and flexi- 
bility. The series is characterized by several new featurers 
which mark a distinct advance educationally. 








THE HEATH READERS have been adopted by more than three thousand cities and 
towns, by two states and by hundreds of counties throughout the country. 
Virginia, and used in such cities as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington. 


Why Use the Heath Readers ? 


Because 


1. The art of reading is madeeasy. 
The selections are interesting to the pupil. 
The material is fresh and attractive. 
More reading matter is provided than in any other series. 
The material represents the highest standard of excellence 
found in any school readers. 
6. Both thought and vocabulary are kept within the range of the 
pupil’s interest. 
7. The grading is thorough and systematic. 
8. They embody a well-formed plan for ethical teaching. 
9. They furnish well-defined centers of literary and historic interest. 
10. The pictures are copies of the best specimens of art known to 
the world. 
: 11. The mechanical work—paper, type, printing and binding—is the 
est. 
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D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Represented in Virginia by JOHN H. BADER, [icGaheysville, Va. 
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RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


By R. C. STEARNES, Secretary State Board gf Education 


One of the most gratifying professional experi- 
ences that ever came to me was the realization 
that the Legislature of 1908 was determined, in 
its beneficent acts for the public schools, to be 
limited only by its ability. I reached this con- 
clusion before the session was half over and there- 
after each day’s experience was but a confirma- 
tion of my conviction. I suppose there was never 
a more remarkable exhibition of great power de- 
voted wisely and unostentatiously to a great cause. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Strong influences were brought to bear to divert 
part of the public school funds into other 
channels, but when it was made plain that it had 
been the policy of the State to devote two-sevenths 
of its gross revenue to schools, that this gross 
revenue would be increased about half a million 
dollars annually, and that our proportion of this 
increase would be nearly $143,000.00, the General 
Assembly took no chances, but at once devoted 
$145,000.00 to the augmentation of high and com- 
mon school appropriations. The amounts voted 
for 1907-1908 were—common schools, $400,000.- 
00; high schools, $50,000.00: those for 1908- 
1909 will be—common schools, $475,000.00; high 
schools, $115,000.00; school libraries, $5,000.00 ; 
to which should be added teachers’ pensions, $5,- 
000.00. In addition to these amounts the regular 
State school tax will yield something over one 

lion dollars, an increase of thirty or forty 


thousand dollars. The total increase in State 


fiods from all sources, therefore, will be—for 





elementary schools something like $100,000.00, or 
seven per cent.; and for high schools, $50,000.00, 
or 100 per cent., not counting the $15,000.00 
voted especially for normal training departments 
in high schools. 


NORMAL TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Very early in the session the Legislature 
enacted a law (page 69), providing for normal 
school departments in certain high schools to be 
selected by the State Board of Education. The 
normal course and the qualifications of the teach- 
ers employed therein will be fixed by the State 
Board of Education and the money appropriated 
to each school will be paid exclusively to teachers 
employed in its normal department. No school 
will receive during any year a larger appropria- 
tion than fifteen hundred dollars. The act says: 


“The chief object of such normal school depart- 
ments shall be to instruct teachers in the best meth- 
ods of organization, teaching and management of 
primary schools in the rural districts. The Board 
of Education in its discretion may prescribe that any 
pupil receiving the benefit of such course of normal 
school training shall obligate himseif to teaca for 
not less than two years in the rural publie schools 
of the State.” 


AGRICULTURE, DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND MANUAL 
TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The agricultural and manual training depart- 
ments for high schools were provided for in the 
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following pregnant language of the appropriation 
act, the special bill for that purpose having failed 
of enactment. The appropriation for public 
schools (Acts of Assembly, 1908, pp. 431 and 


440) embraces: 


“Such sum as will be sufficient to pay the amount 
required by section fifteen hundred and seven, Code 
of Virginia, to be applied to the support of the public 
free schools and the further sum of four hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars, this latter sum 
to be turned over to the State Board of Education, 
and by that board apportioned as prescribed by the 
Constitution to the public free schools of the several 
counties and cities of the Commonwealth, except, 
however, fifteen thousand dollars thereof, which said 
board is authorized to expend in the maintenance 
of the summer normal institutes. 

“For high schools to be expended as per act creat- 
ing public high schools, one hundred thousand dol- 
,ars, provided that so much of the five hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars herein provided for the 
support of public schools and high schools as may 
be necessary, not to exceed twenty thousand dollars, 
shall be devoted to the establishment of departments 
of agriculture, domestic economy and manual train- 
ing in at least one high school in each congressional 
district of the State, to be conducted under such rules 
and regulations as the State Board of Education and 
the president of the Virginia College of Agriculture 
and Polytechnic Institute may prescribe.” 


SUMMER NORMAL INSTITUTES 


Formerly only $5,000.00 of the cash appropri- 
ation was used for summer normal institutes ; 
now $15,000.00 is available. It will be seen also 
that the greater part of the $20,000.00 appropri- 
ated for agricultural, domestic economy and man- 
ual-training classes in high schools will come out 
of the cash appropriation for common schools. 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The act providing for the establishment of 
libraries in the public schools of rural districts 
(p. 562), declares that whenever the patrons and 
friends of any public free school shall raise $15.00 
by private subscription and tender the amount 
to the clerk of the district, the local school board 
shall appropriate a like sum of $15.00 and fur- 
nish a neat bookcase; then the State Board of 
Education remits $10.00 and a splendid bit of 
rural enterprise is properly financed. A competent 


person well versed in books chooses the volumes 
for the library from a list selected by the State 
Board of Education, and provision is made for 
the temporary exchange of libraries from time to 
if such a course seems desirable. Neither 





time 
the clerk nor the treasurer nor any other person 
gets a commission. No local school board can be 
called upon to aid more than five schools in any 


one year. 
PENSIONS 


Let us consider next the teachers’ pension law 
and complete the list of acts mentioned as carry- 
ing appropriations. 

Every teacher who is pensioned will receive one- 
half “of the annual salary earned by such person 
at the time he or she was placed on such list,” to 
be paid in quarterly installments, provided that 
no teacher shall receive more than $400.00 annu- 
ally and no principal more than $500.00. 

The law (page 559), provides: 


“1. That whenever any person, not including super- 
intendents, has taught in the public schools of this 
State an aggregate of twenty years, if said person 
has maintained a good record and by reason of physi- 
cal or mental infirmity or old age is incapable of 
rendering efticient service as a teacher, or if said 
person has taught for twenty-five years in this State, 
and desires to be retired, as herein provided, he or 
she may make application to the State Board of Edu- 
cation to be retired and pensioned as hereinafter 
provided. If the State Board of Education shali find 
the facts as above stated it shall place the name of 
the said person upon a list to be known as the ‘retired 
teachers’ list,’ and the said board may, of its own 
motion, place any teacher on said list who has served 
for twenty years if said board shall deem it best for 
the good of the school system to take such action. A 
careful record shall be kept by the said board of the 
names of the teachers retired and pensioned under 
the provisions of this act, and every person so placed 
upon said list shall receive a pension as hereinafter 
provided. 

“2. The fund: whence derived.—In order to provide 
a fund to pension said retired teachers all contracts 
with teachers shall provide that the chairman and 
clerk of the school board or other officers whose duty 
it is to pay public school teachers, shall deduct 
monthly from the salary of each teacher in the State 
©’ sum equal to one per cent. of his or her salary. 
Each teacher shall be furnished a statement showing 
the amount so deducted. The sum so deducted shal! 
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le promptly remitted by the officers deducting the 
same through the office of the second auditor of Vir- 
sinia to the State Board of Education, which shall 
immediately deposit the same with the State treas 
urer. All amounts so received shall be placed by the 
State treasurer to the credit of a fund to be called 
‘the retired teachers’ fund,’ and an accurate account 
shall be kept of all funds so received.” 


DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


I shall consider next the changes in the law 
affecting division superintendents, found in chap- 
ter 292 of the Acts of 1908, one of the most 
important pieces of legislation ever enacted in 
Virginia. As a general proposition, the law pro- 
vides that no division superintendent of schools 
shall receive a salary of less than $900 per an- 
num and that every superintendent shall devote 
his entire time to the duties of the office. That 
is the ideal toward which the legislature was work- 
ing, but in this, as in every otMer case, it was 
found necessary to insert a few provisos. One of 
these provides that where the aggregate popula- 
tion of a division is now less than 14,000 people 
and it is not practicable, in the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the State Board of Education, to make 
up a division that will provide a salary of not 
less than $900, then the State Board of Educa- 
tion may fix the salary at not less than $700 per 
annum. Another paragraph declares that in the 
case of a border county touching another State 
and having a population of less than 14,000 where 
the State Board of Education may think that 
aking an exception of such county will inure 
to the best interests of the public school system 
therein, the requirements of the act as to salary 
may be waived. Still another paragraph pro- 
vides that when on account of geographical or 
other conditions the grouping of two or more 
counties, or the grouping of counfies and a city, 
will not be to the benefit of said division, the 
“tate Board of Education may, 1n its discretion, 
nodify the rule as to grouping and minimum sal- 
iry. The only exception to the rule that the 
ivision superintendent shall devote himself ex- 

usively to the discharge of his duties is couched 

the following language: “Provided, that the 
State Board of Education may, in its discretion, 
ake an exception to this rule of exclusive em- 
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ployment when, in the judgment of said Board, 
such exception will inure to the benefit of the pub- 
lic school system in the division of such superin- 
tendent thus excepted.” 

The salaries of division superintendents are 
fixed on a diminishing scale as the numbers in- 
crease. They receive $40 per thousand of total 
population for the first ten thousand, $25 for 
every thousand in excess of ten, up to and in- 
cluding 30,000, and so on. It is obvious that 
when two small counties are put together the di- 
vision superintendent does not receive so much 
as the joint salary of the two divisions if the cal- 
culation is made according to divisions instead 
of counties; the legislature remedied this trouble 
and provided that the calculations in all cases 
should be made according to counties or cities 
and the division superintendent should receive 
the aggregate of such salaries in cases where two 
counties or a county and a city are included in 
the same division. 

The salaries paid by the State remain as for- 
merly and the only trouble in the plan as outlined 
thus far is the possibility of having to make di- 
visions too large in order to get the requisite 
minimum salaries. But the legislature provided 
that either boards of supervisors or county school 
boards or councils or city school boards might 
supplement the salaries of division superinten- 
dents. There will be very few instances in which 
the State Board of Education can say that it is 
for the benefit of the pubiic school system in a 
division for the superintendent to devote unly a 
portion of his time to the duties of the oftice, 
and county and city school boards will be only 
too glad of the opportunity to supplement the sala- 
ries of such vitally important offices. There will 
be no necessity, therefore, of giving any division 
superintendent more schools than he can attend 
to, and a new day will dawn in the educational 
history of Virginia when these officers are found 
going back and forth continually among their 
schools. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The same law that remodeled the office of Ji- 


vision superintendent contained two other ex- 
cellent provisions: one relieving the State Board 
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of Education from the tedious duty of selecting 
schoo! furniture, and the other providing that the 
contract for text-books may be for as long a term 
as seven (7) years. 

The legislature also requested the State Board 
of Education to follow the principle of the single 


list in the adoption of text-books. 


rEACHERS SALARIES 


How many treasurers have been unjustly 
blamed for delay in the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries’ The old Law in Virginia in reference to the 
disbursement of State funds was as nearly self- 
destructive as any statute could possibly be. It 
did not provide for the payment of the bulk of 
the State school funds in cash, but merely gave 
the local treasurers warrants authorizing them to 
use their local collections of State taxes for the 
vayment of teachers’ salaries. By another statute, 
however, it was made the duty of local treasurers 
to remit immediately to the auditor their collec- 
tions on account of State taxes. Consider now 
the situation on December 1st, when the large 
payments of taxes are made. Teachers’ warrants 
could hardly reach the treasurers before Decem- 
ber 10th. In the meantime, under the law, all 
collections of State taxes should have been for- 
warded to the auditor. Thus the discouraging 
delay in the payment of teachers’ salaries would 
begin, even though the State treasury were burst- 
ing with money. In how many counties this 
condition has obtained is only too well known to 


the teachers and school officials. That it has not’ 


been universal is a great tribute to the enterprise 
and patriotism of local treasurers. 

Hereafter all State school funds will be paid 
out in cash. The fiscal year begins long before 
October 1st. and the cash appropriation made by 
the Legislature should be available on that date, 
if needed. The new law. chapter 586, provides 
that the Grandstaff fund shall be paid in cash, 
one-half on November first and the residue on 
February first. In rural districts, fully 80 or 90 
per cent. of teachers’ salaries is paid out of State 
funds, and one mav confidently believe that the 


Sh 
reproach of delay in the payment of teachers’ sal- 


aries is past and gone in Virginia. 


LOCAL LEVIES 


Another splendid statute, so far as school reve- 
nue is concerned, is found on page 320, where 
section 1506 of the Code is amended. It will 
be remembered that under the old law the mini- 
mum county school levy was 7 1-2 cents and the 
maximum 20 cents. The same was true of the 
district levy. In ail cases in which the total 
amount of local levies was increased from 40 
to 50 cents a special vote of the people was re- 
quired. The new law makes the minimum coun- 
ty or district school levy 10 cents and the maxi- 
mum 40 cents, and provides that the combined 
levy shall not exceed 50 cents. This gives the 
boards of supervisors more liberty in the relative 
adjustment of county and district school taxes 
and permits them to make the total amount of 
the local levy as great as the maximum provided 
for in the Constitution. If, however, the board 
of supervisors does not fix a sufficiently high 
rate of levy, the school board may appeal to the 
voters for an increase. If the State Board of 
Education is satisfied that a smaller rate of levy 
than the minimum mentioned above will provide 
adequate school facilities, it may permit the board 
of supervisors in any county to levy a lower rate 
than ten cents on the $100 in either case. 

The Legislature very wisely changed the time 
for fixing local school levies. The old law said 
that this should be done in July. Another statute 
required the commissioners to turn over their 
books not later than July Ist. The result 
was that in many counties the local levies were 
fixed a year in advance. The new law provides 
that the local levies shall be made in April in 
stead of July. 

Another statute provides for the more com- 
plete ruling of commissioners’ books as far 
as local school taxes are concerned. This wil! 
produce considerable revenue from sources whic! 
have been overlooked in some counties. 

The law requiring county and district scho 
boards to make and publish an annual stateme 
of receipts and disbursements was very much si! 
plified. Instead of attempting the impossi 
task of having this statement posted at each vo 
ing precinct in the county, it is now provided t! 
it shall be published in the county newspaper 2 


e 
*0) 


0 








posted only at the front door of the courthouse 
and at the voting precincts of the clerks of the 
district school boards. 

Several statutes were enacted fixing more defi- 
nitely the compensation of treasurers and provid- 
ing that all commissions to treasurers must be 
paid by warrants duly executed and not simply 
deducted by the treasurers from their collections, 
which has been the custom in a few divisions. 


SCHOOLHOUSES, 


The practical, if not the necessary, effect of 
chapter 187 of the Acts of 1908, will be to pro- 
vide in every schoolroom at least 15 square feet 
of floor space and 200 cubie feet of air space for 
each pupil to be accommodated therein, with 
provision for assuring at least 30 cubic feet of 
pure air every minute per pupil, the facilities for 
exhausting the foul and vitiated air to be posi- 
tive and independent of atmosphere changes. 
The law says that all ceilings shall be at least 12 
feet in height, that all exit doors shall open out- 
wardly, and that the admission of light shall be 
from the left or from the left and rear of the 
pupils, the total light area to be at least 25 per 
centum of the floor space. The statute also makes 
it obligatory upon school boards to provide suita- 
ble and convenient outhouses for each of the 
schoolhouses under their control. 

The Williams Building Act was so amended 
that school boards may now borrow as much 
as $10,000 on any one school building provided 
the amount borrowed does not exceed one half 
the cost of the’ building. County school boards 
having permanent funds for investment are allow- 
ed to loan them for the erection ot school build- 
ings. A further provision for the health and phy- 
sical comfort of the children is provided for in 
chapter 377, which says that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction shall prepare or cause to 
be prepared, upon the advice and approval of the 
State Board of Health, suitable test cards, blanks, 
record books, and other needful appliances to be 
ised in testing the sight and hearing of pupils 
n the public schools, and that he shall obtain 
ecessary instructions for the use thereof. These 
‘onveniences are to be furnished free of expense 
0 all the schools of the State upon requests of 
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school boards, and whenever a pupil is found to 
have any defect of vision or hearing or disease 
of the eyes or ears, the teacher shall forthwith 
notify the parent or guardian in writing of the 
said defect. 


THE CROWDING LAW REPEALEL 


Section 1500 of the Code has encumbered the 
statutes for a long time. 
must be at least 40 pupils in a school before two 
teachers can be employed. Manifestly, — this 
whole matter should be left to the sound discre- 
tion of the school authorities and every one real- 


It provides that there 


izes that 40 pupils are much too many for one 
teacher in a single school. This section was re- 
pealed. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


The law on compulsory attendance is found on 
page 640 of the Acts. It is a local option law 
and will not apply in any county, city, or town 
except and until the qualified voters declare in 
favor of such a law at some general or special 
election. I shall not undertake to give the par- 
ticular provisions governing the elections nor the 
penalties provided in case the law is not obeyed. 
The following paragraph gives the general effect 
of the law. 


“Every parent, guardian, or other person having 
charge or control of any child between the ages of 
eight and twelve years, shall be required to send such 
child to a public school of this Commonwealth for at 
least twelve weeks in each school year, at least six 
weeks of which shall be consecutive, unless the 
district school trustees of the district in which such 
parent, guardian or other person resides, excuse for 
cause such child or unless such child be weak in body 
or mind, or can read and write, or is attending a 
private school, or lives more than two miles by the 
usual traveled route from the nearest public school, 
or more than one mile from the line of an estab 
lished public free school wagon route.” 


NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 


In some instances town schools have been over- 
run by children of non-resident tax payers whose 
homes were in surrounding or adjoining counties. 
The Legislature undertook to remedy this trouble 
by giving local school boards in such cases more 
authority and discretion in the matter of the ad- 
mission of children of non-resident tax-payers. 
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SALE OF SCILOOLHOUSES 


Under the old law, county and city school 
boards were obliged to secure an order of court 
before they could sell or exchange any school 
property. More than three-fourths of the school- 
houses in the State, however, were owned by dis- 
trict school boards. They could sell or exchange 
ad libitum. The Legislature thought it wise to 
throw the same restrictions around district school 
boards as those provided in the cases of county 


and city school boards. 
AID FOR PUPILS OF TALENT AND CHARACTER 


I somehow feel that the following paragraphs 
of the appropriation bill will be read with in- 
tense interest by more than one ambitious boy or 
girl to whom the door of hope may now seem 
closed. 


“The State Female Normal School, the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanicai College and Polytecnnic 
Institute, the Virginia Military Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and William and Mary College, 
may each draw from the treaisury of the State, from 
funds not otherwise appropriated, in addition to the 
sum appropriated for the support of each of these in- 
stitutions annually, a sum not to exceed one ner cent. 
of such year’s appropriation to said institution for 
support, which sum shall be used for the establish- 
ment of a State students’ loan fund at each of the 
said institutions, respectively, and this said sum may 
be so drawn annually by each of said institutions for 
five years after the passage of this act. 

“Each of the said institutions shall, upon such terms, 
and according to such rules as may be prescribed by 
their respective boards of trustees or visitors, make 
loans from the said State students’ Ican fund te 
needv and deserving students of talent and character 
from Virginia in the academic departments at said 


institution for the purpose of aiding those to obtain 
an education at such institution who might not te 
able ctherwise to do so. 

“The said loans shall not exceed one hundred dollars 
(100.00) in any one session to the same student and 
shall be made to said students upon such terms as to 
time and security as the authorities of the respective 
institutions shall determine in each case: provided, 
that the rate of interes: charged students on such 
loans shall be four per centum per annum.” 


TWO NEW NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The establishment of Normal schools at Har- 
risonburg and Fredericksburg will exercise a 
great influence upon the public school system of 
the State but as these schools will receive partic- 
ular attention in the Journal of Education, I shall 


simply refer to them in passing. 


LAUREL REFORMATORY SCHOOL 


The Legislature decided to establish a public 
free school on the grounds of the Prison Associa- 
tion of Virginia. This school will be under the 
control of the State Board of Education and 
should mean much in the life of that Institution. 


CONCLUSION 


The mere mention of these acts of public legis- 
lation is a sufficient commentary. They speak 
for themselves and the people of Virginia, as they 
are made thoroughly conversant with the work 
done for public education by the Legislature of 
1908, will say, “Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants.” All told there were about 40 separate 
statutes pertaining to the public school system o! 


Virginia. 


ADDRESS BEFORE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION gf VIRGINIA 
By SAMUEL M. NORTH, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President and Fellow Teach- 
ers of the Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
fron: 

When I consider that to me has come the honor 
of being deputed to address this gathering, repre- 
sentative of the strongest intellectual, moral, and 
civic forces of your Commonwealth, as the repre- 
sentative sent by the organized teachers of Mary- 
land to their vounger, but hopeful, energetic, and 


determined sister association of Virginia, and to 
speak to you for a brief season upon the fort) 
years of toil and striving, of defeat and accom 
plishment, of failure and attainment of the Mar) 
land State Teachers’ Association,—when I con 
sider these things, I am, I assure you, uttering 
no merely conventional form of words when 

say I feel it a peculiarly proud privilege to 


here. 
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[ am glad to be here for a number of reasons. 

First, to convey to the Virginia State Teach- 
rs’ Association the fraternal and professional 
reetings of the Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ation, and to venture the hope that these rela- 
ons will be maintained uninterrupted for many 
ears, to our mutual advantage; second, to demon- 
irate to you, so far as my mere presence here 
in do so, that your colleagues in Maryland, in- 
vidually and as a body, are keenly interested in 
our struggle for the improvement of educational 
pportunities—I had almost said educational 
rights—of the children and youth of Virginia; 
and to express to you the heartfelt good wishes 
and God-speed of your Maryland colleagues in 
our approaching campaign for the increase of 
e salaries of the teachers of the State. 

The first step in our educational awaken- 
ig was the appointment by the Legislature of 
1900, of a State superintendent (State institute 
onductor). The public school system of Mary- 
and was inaugurated in 1867, and for thirty- 
seven years substantially the same school law, 
though progressively patched and much amend- 

had served as the basis of public school ac- 
tivities. In Maryland it should be explained, the 
county is the school unit; and the public school 
funds in each county arise from two sources: (a) 
the local county taxation, levied by the board of 
county commissioners, or not, as they saw fit 
(not the board of county school commissioners) ; 
and (b) from a general State school fund, col- 
lected by the State comptroller from various 
sources, and paid from the State treasury to the 
ounty school boards pro rata. Under the old 
aw, (from 1867 to 1904), the first part of this 
‘und could practically be as great or as small as 
‘ocal eupidity or narrowness chose to make it; 
in the counties where educational sentiment 

‘as lacking, almost the whole burden was borne 
the State fund. In addition. to this, economic 
nditions in the last fifteen years have been so 
idly changing that two or three facts atood 

t boldly, and had to be faced. First, compen- 
silion in many other lines of work was far high- 
er than in teaching, and the work itself was far 

tiring; second, the cost of actual living, to 
‘iy nothing of peculiar professional expenses, 
This resulted in bring- 





Was steadily advancing. 





~] 


ing Maryland almost, it not quite, face to face 
with the condition of teacherless schools—-or 
what is worse, from the professional point of 
view, it threatened low standards of efficiency; 
and that we did not have them is owing only to 
the magnificent professional spirit and pride of 
many of our men and women who having felt 
the call to teach, also felt, "Woe is me, if I teach 
not!’ To be specific, salaries as low as $200 (low- 
est $157) were paid in many counties—in fact, 
$300 was high for an eight-months’ session ; terms 
were of whatever length the county boards saw fit 
to make them (5 1-2 months); courses of study 
actually—not legally—ran all the way from Dan 
to Beersheba and strayed in all the by-paths there- 
of; supervision was necessarily loose and often 
all but impossible; a county superintendent wno 
acts as secretary to his board, who handles the 
mass of purely clerical matter that results from 
a free text-book law, who has to give at least one 
day a week to office business and callers, book- 
men, etc., who must familiarize himself with the 
question of new text-books, who is denied the ser- 
vices of a clerk, who has to hold examinations 
for applicants whenever a pressing need arises, 
and who receives the munificent compensation of 
$800 per annum, out of which he is expected to 
live and dress decently, to keep his family out 
of the county almshouse, to keep abreast of his 
profession, and to keep a horse and buggy—such 
a one is almost working miracles if he visits 
every school in a large county once a year. Near- 
ly all now have clerks or assistants, though one 
salary is still as low as $700. All these causes, 
together with the fact that the constantly widen- 
ing field of professional knowledge and the pro- 
gressively increasing demands upon the teacher 
equipment—equipment — which 
institutes, 


for professional 


alwavs cost money, be it books, 


summer schools, or correspondence courses, 
menaced the State system with an appalling lack 
of teachers—and justly so—for the superinten- 
dent says that the average salary paid in the 
State was less than the amount fixed as a mini- 
mum, (under the present law, $300). In some 
counties the salaries averaged from $200 to $275, 
What these salaries were we can guess when we 
bear in mind that in this average are included 


the salaries of high school principals and teach- 
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ers. Here were the conditions: What was done 
to meet the situation? 

Since 1900, the committee on legislation of 
the Maryland State Teachers’ Association has 
regularly looked after school legislation — be- 
fore that Legislature. In 1902, the Association 
struck at the root of the matter by urging a bill 
providing that no teacher should receive less than 
$400, and no school remain open less than nine 
months; but although heroic work was done, and 
although this very Legislature appropriated an 
average of over $10,000 per county to private in- 
stitutions, some of which were dormg work of the 
same grade as that done in the public grammar 
and high schools, the efforts of the united edu- 
cational forces of the State were unavailing. Ths 
Legislature passed several other measures, how- 
ever, that the Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation strongly pressed; it prohibited the sum- 
mary dismissal of teachers by local trustees; it 
offered to every county the sum of $1,500 per 
annum for the maintenance of manual training; 
and it passed the teachers’ pension bill, granting 
a pension of $200 per annum to teachers sixty 
years of age, who have taught twenty-five years, 
and who for any reason may be disqualified for 
school room work. It was willing to do any- 
thing and everything but pass a measure to in- 
crease the teachers’ salary. And it is, perhaps, 
only just to say that the teachers themselves were 
at fault, in part; they had worked with the Leg- 
islature, but they had neglected the people. 

Then came the last stage. This time the peo- 
ple were not neglected or ignored. The legisla- 
tive committee enlisted the support of every 
county paper in the State; it interviewed candi- 
dates for the Legislature; it interested prominent 
men in the school question: clergymen spoke to 
their people of the shameful salary schedules of 
the public schools; teachers themselves labored 
patiently, in season and out, with their patrons, 
armed with the inexorable schedule of salary and 
living expenses; delegations of teachers repeated- 
ly visited the Legislature; and to his everlasting 


credit, be it said, one member of the legislative 
committee, Mr. A. C. Willison, of Cumberland, 
then president of the Alleghany county school 
board stayed at the capital three months, jeal- 
ously and zealously guarding the teachers’ bills 


and meeting every attack. And what was th 
result? We succeeded in getting $400. Not at 
all; at the very last moment, we saved as tue 
minimum salary, $300, coupled with the provi- 
sion that no county board might levy less than 
fifteen cents, nor provide less than a nine-months'’ 
term under penalty of having a proportional part 
of the State appropriation withheld. This, fel- 
low teachers, was the net result of our first vic- 
tory; meager it may seem, and meager it is-- 
excel it! 

I have time barely to mention other measures 
which the Maryland State Teachers’ Association 
has been largely instrumental in placing on the 
statute books. 

1. The appropriation of $1,500 per annum to 
each county for manual training. 

2. The teachers’ pension law; there are now 
about 90 beneficiaries receiving $200 per annum. 

3. The law permitting consolidation of schools. 

4. The travelling library appropriation. 

5. Law appropriating $10 annually to every 
school in the State for a school library, and a 
compulsory education law, limited to one county 
and Baltimore. 

6. The law securing official recognition of the 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

7. It has also been instrumental in providing 
for the printing of the annual proceedings of the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 

8. It is a stockholder in the Maryland Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, Atlantie (formerly 
Maryland) Educational Journal. 

These comprise the results of six years of ar- 
duous endeavor; and little enough they seem. For 
the future, we shall endeavor to pass a bill in- 
creasing the minimum salary to $400. Our com- 
mittee and our teachers are now at work, and are 
concentrating their efforts on this one proposition. 

One other plan is second in interest only to 
our $400 salary bill. 
tion nothing less than a State summer school. 
Under the new law every county must hold an 
annual institute of at least five days. Latter!y 
five counties have united at one place, three al 
another, and two at a third. Attendance at ‘ie 
institutes is compulsory; the teacher receives 
her salary, but the county boards pay the -1- 
By combining all the available in-''- 


We have in contemp!a- 


structors. 


Ma 








e funds in the State, it is believed that a per- 
nent institute hall can be erected and instruc- 
s of the highest grade procured to give at least 
‘o weeks’ work to every teacher in the State 
hout further burden on the teacher; and the 
ryland State Teachers’ Association would, by 
; plan, gain a permanent abiding place, for its 
idquarters would be, of course, established in 
institute building. 
The most important Legislation has been the 
ssage of the minimum ,salary and minimum 
oo! year law. The passage of these required 
irly four years of effort and involved the edu- 
on of the people at large. We carried the law 
educating the members of the Legislature. I 
repared statistics covering every part of the State 
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for two years, showing the effect the passage of the 
measure would have on the individual tax payer in 
each county in the State. These I explained to 
each individual member of the Legislature dur- 
ing the three months I spent at the session of 
the Legislature. Member after member came to 
our side after studying the matter concretely 
with reference to his own county. Really, there 
is nothing to say except that stiff backbone, fair, 
open, and patient treatment of the public, and 
education of the Legislature will carry any meas- 
ure beneficial to the schools. The case must be 
laid plainly before the people; but remember, 
that above all things else, a good committee must 
attend at the Legislature and must remain until 
the measure is passed. 


PREPARATION and SALARIES of TEACHERS 


By G. O. FERGUSON, Jr., William and Mary College 


According to the report of the Superintendent 
{ Public Instruction for 1906-1907, the 1,422 
white male teachers of Virginia receive an aver- 
ize monthly salary of $50.91; the 5,826 white fe- 
uale teachers an average monthly salary of $32.59. 
The report, however, does not show the relations 

salary to professional preparation. In order to 

tain this information, a questionaire was re- 
ently sent to the division superintendents of the 
Replies were received from eighty per 
nt. of the superintendents, and from these re- 
plies, a few of which were unavailable, the fol- 


State. 


wing information was obtained: 


WHITE MALE TEACHERS 


) 


Percentage having had only element- 


Ty Ocmeel GURMMIM «2.6.6 oi sss 23 30 
Percentage having had only high 
on | eT eee 19 42 
Percentage having had collegiate train- 
EE -tatecedr hens tahaeeereuewas 42 71 
Percentage having had normal train- 
Te cwccunoubedoweskewaeewewees 16 68 
WHITE FEMALE TEACHERS 
Percentage having had only element- 
ry Gomeel teeing ......5.55.... 29 29 





Percentage having had only high 

eee 31 34 
Percentage having had collegiate train- 

Ma ac echeiaceraiantekesess 20 «41 
Percentage having had normal train- 

ME Wick dcewagugaepetenwensdees 20 40 


These figures are doubtless inaccurate in some 
respects, but in the main, they are reliable. It 
should be noted that training does not imply grad- 
uation. It is probably safe to assert that less 
than one-half of the college and normal trained 
teachers are graduates, and that those who have 
had such training have attended college or nor- 
mal school for an average of less than two years. 
It should also be noted that a small percentage 
of the college trained teachers have had normal 
training, and that a small percentage of the teach- 
ers who are recorded as having had normal train- 
ing, received such training at the summer nor- 


mals. 
From the foregoing tables many deductions 
may be drawn. We shall make but one— 


which is, that the best investment that an 
elementary or high school trained teacher can 
make is in a college or normal school educa- 
tion. Aside from the fact that such an educa- 
tion will enable a teacher to work with a greater 
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degree of satisfaction to himself, and a greater 
degree of benefit to his pupils, it is apparent from 
the above figures that a college or normal school 
training will repay its cost many fold in the in- 
creased salary it will enable its possessor to de- 
mand. There are doubtless, many high salaried 
teachers who have not received collegiate or nor- 
mal training; there are doubtless many college 
and normal trained teachers who receive low sala- 
ries; but they are the exceptions. In teaching, 
as in other things, it is preparation that counts, 
and a well-trained teacher need not be a poorty 
paid one. 


The claim that Virginia pays extremely low 


salaries to the teachers is correct, but it is also 
correct, to say that many teachers receive all they 
are worth. 

In Massachusetts, where the average salary paid 
to all teachers is $65.00 per month, forty-eight 
per cent. of the teachers are normal school grad- 
nates. Yet the poorly paid teachers of Virginia 
endeavor to have their salaries raised, for they 
should be raised; but let the poorly paid teachers 
of Virginia do their part, by attending the col- 
leges and normal schools and summer normals of 
the State. Therein lies their greatest gain, and 


therein lies their duty. 


ONE DIFFICULTY IN MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


By THOMAS J. FARRAR, Washington and Lee University 


It is not amiss to inquire into some of the 
difficulties which beset the teaching of modern 
languages and so far as possible point out a way 
of escape. Passing over the incurable trouble of 
utter lack of aptitude for languages, we are faced 
with such obstacles as foreign order of words, 
full inflections, and the similarity of words with 
diversity of meanings. These are difficulties 
which properly confront the teacher of languages 
and which it is his duty to overcome by drill 
and by the training of habits of observation, for 
inattention to detail is a fruitful source of early 
and increasing difficulty. 

There is, however, one difficulty which I am 
convinced is more widespread than is commonly 
believed, a remedy for which does not properly 
fall within the duties of a foreign language 
teacher. J] refer to a lack of knowledge of gen- 
eral grammar. And by grammar, I do not 
mean rules, however well expressed, but rather 
a knowledge of the functions of words, of the 
way words behave. It is a recognition of the fact 
that the same words may become various parts 
of speech according to the use in the individual 
sentence, a recognizing, at a glance, of the rela- 
tions which words bear to each other. 

Here is the chief difficulty that confronts the 
capable, ambitious student: (he has not learned 


that grammar is largely the same for all lan- 


guages and that the grammar of the individual 
language is merely an adapting of general gram- 
mar to special uses. In answer to the question, 
“What is our chief difficulty?’ addressed to 
some two hundred modern language students, 
ninety per cent. stated that it was in translating 
English into the desired languages. Couid this 
have arisen from a lack of words? The vocabu- 
laries at hand were ample. Could it have arisen 
from trouble with forms? The paradigms of 
the grammars were available. Nor can order o! 
words prove an abiding difficulty. It is to be 
found in the lack of a good grammar sense, the 
power to know the parts of speech, the case rela- 
tions, the agreements which are as clearly brought 
out in English as in a foreign language. This 
is the real Seylla and Charibdis of language stu- 
dents. If it were not pathetic it would be amus- 
ing to see the parts of speech jumbled together 
with blessful disregard of the part which each 
plavs. 

It may naturally be asked whether an insis- 
tance upon more grammar does not mean !ess 
attention to literature. The reverse is probably 
the fact. 


ance with English literature—rich, varied 


Anything which lessens our acquaint- 


virile—must be accounted a misfortune. But w' 


must consider as a blessing anything which ais 
to acquaintance with literature a correct @n¢ 
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understanding of the author’s meaning. 
<ely this blessing is the result of a practical 
edge of grammar, not the power to tell a 
deal about words, but the ability to recog- 
them because we have learned about them. 
the substitution of the laboratory method for 
neffective method of theory. Upon this 
to recognize, rests the power to understand 

is a fundamental prerequisite of correct 
sy translating from one language to anoth- 


it be conceded that a difficulty of this kind 
does exist, where lies the responsibility for 
The work should be done prior vw 


ack ? 
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entrance to college, hence, the responsibility rests 
squarely upon those who prepare for college, 
And 
there is a radical defect in any system which 
the 
superstructure, when the foundation is unsafe. 


upon the schools both public and private. 


hurries student toward the erection of a 
It is gratifying to note that a respectable minor- 
ity of students are excellently well cared for in 
a few of our schools, but what shall we say for 
the great majority? Is it not time for our 
teachers to get clearly before them the impor- 
tance of quality instead of quantity, and by thor- 


oughness actually prepare for success at college? 


HOW TO SECURE the CO-OPERATION of the PATRONS IN the SUPPORT of 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By SADIE C. DETWILER 





Though the co-operation of the patrons in 
may not 
ve the same significance to all, we doubtless 


the support of our public schools 


agree that it implies a laboring together for a 
mumon end, that end being the mental, moral 
nd physieal training of the children of our 
aid. With this in view, a hearty co-operation 
f parents and teachers is very essential. 
To make this co-operation a helpful one, the 
viding line between their respective fields of 
abor should be carefully observed, for should 
ne eneroach upon the provinee of the other 
| would work serious detriment to the cause. 
‘he parents’ work is simply to equip the child 
‘or school in the matter of books, clothing, 
and to eneourage him in _ obedience, 
jromptness, politeness, regular attendance and 
There may be other oc- 
asional requirements, but for the most part, 
th We might also add 


‘hat it is the parents’ duty to evinee an interest 


faithfulness to work. 


ielr work ends here. 

school, but if they fulfill their duty as 
dbove stated, they have certainly proved their 
in the welfare of the school. 


hnterest 


The teachers’ part is the organization and 


Nanagement of the school, and instructing the 
pup 
lt may seem almost paradoxical, but never- 





theless, it is, we think, true that the best and 
surest way to secure the co-operation of the 
parents is not to try to secure it, not to try 
to win their favor, not we might almost say 
to take them into consideration. Of course 
our love for humanity and our interest in 
the children argue an interest in the parents, 
but our especial work is with the children. 

Few we think will gainsay the fact that the 
surest way to win the friendship, approval and 
love of a person is through the child. Just 
as soon as we prove conclusively that we 
have a genuine interest in the child, that we 
are helping him, that we are working for 
his good, and that we love him, we may count 
on the support of the parent of that child in 
our plans. 

We cannot hope to do this during the first 
week of school, nor during the first month 
and perhaps not during the first term. Many 
obstacles are in our way; jealousies must be 
rooted out, prejudices overcome, false reports 
corrected, and conservatism convinced, Then, 
too, it is possible that we have made mistakes, 
for teachers are not infallible. To counteract 
the bad effects produced by these mistakes is 
a formidable undertaking. 

Visiting the homes of the pupils is generally 
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conceded to be a-very helpful means in se- 
curing the sympathy and help of parents, for 
it is there that we that heart to 
heart talk that will remove prejudices and 
differences of opinion and enable us to estab- 
In case 
any trouble has resulted, because of enforce- 


may have 


lish a mutual good understanding. 


ment of discipline, explanations can be more 
satisfactorily made during a personal inter- 
view than by correspondence. 

Courtesy will almost invariably insure us 
the interview if sought for in the right spirit, 
and will also act as a restraining influence on 
both parties in the adjustment of the disputed 
question. Another advantage in visiting is the 
opportunity afforded to see something of the 
home life of the child, thereby enabling us to 
make allowances for certain defects and faults 
which had been a source of annoyance to us 
and a cause of friction in the school. 

Though we agree with the many advocates 
of visiting, we also acknowledge the difficul- 
ties in the way. The homes are often distant 
and inaccessible, the roads bad, and the teach- 
ers’ time limited, making it almost impossible 
to visit any save those in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the school house. 
demands 
that we invite the parents to visit the school. 


If we visit the homes, courtesy 


Receiving visitors is possibly not enjoyed by 
all, but if it were more customary, the ordeal 
would not be so trying to teachers and pupils. 
The children becoming accustomed to the pres- 


ence of strangers would soon recite without 


embarrassment and the teacher would 


nave 
the opportunity to illustrate methods and de. 
vices that had called forth unfavorable com. 
ment. 

Frankness and naturalness on the part of 


the teacher are much more effective than 
any attempt at show, which will surely be de. 
tected and be made sport of by the children 
and possibly by the visitors. 

Reports and examinations, or written re. 
views as we prefer to call them, often aid us 
in procuring an interest in the school work. A 
good report taken to a parent for signature 
ean hardly fail to elicit at least an expression 
of gratification, while a poor report may 
arouse a parent to investigate the cause, which 
may be irregular attendance, tardiness or lack 
of proper text-book. 

Night work often leads to the discussion of 
some subject in the home and gives the parent 
an opportunity to see what the child is doing 
and how he is doing it. 

Occasional entertainments and exhibitions 
might prove helpful, but are objected to on 
the ground that they require too much time 
for drilling and preparation. Though visiting 
and receiving visits, reports, reviews, night 
work, entertainments and exhibitions are al 
proper and direct methods for securing co-op- 
eration, yet we still cling to the indirect one 
as the best to be pursued—that of getting in- 
terested yourself. Your interest will kindle 
that of the child and he in turn will kindle 
that of the parent. 


LANGUAGE WORK IN THE PRIMARY GRADES* 


THIRD PAPER 


By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


B. FORMAL LANGUAGE WORK. 


During the first school year, all language work 
should be oral except the small amount of writ- 
ten work given in connection with reading, such 
as copying sentences from the blackboard, from 
reading books, etc. The free ana informal con- 
versation lessons which have been described in 


~ *Copyright, 1908, by Margaret W. Haliburton. 


previous papers, constitute a large part of first 
year language work. These conversations should 
be continued as far as is necessary in the second 
year; for nothing can take the place of these e& 
ercises in which the children have as a counstall 


model their teacher’s own language express100. 
All children must, to some extent, depend upd 

the teacher’s speech for training in correct Eng 

lish; many of them must depend entirely up% 
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shat and their school exercises for this training. 
This fact makes the conscientious teacher most 
yatchful of her own and the children’s speech. 
bringing to bear all the patience and vigilance 
which she is capable, she lets no error of speech 
unnoticed. To be sure, she need not inter- 
the child’s eager speech to make correc- 
ns, but she will do this when the child’s story 
ccount is finished, giving then the correct 
he should have used. 
Sle realizes that habit determines largely the 
of expression, that in many homes the con- 
sant practice in wrong usage prevails, and that 
the task of counteracting such usage is a stupend- 

Is one. ; 

It is necessary to make special effort to pre- 
ent to the children models to be imitated and 
to provide exercises in which the children’s at- 
tention is centered on correct forms of expression. 
These must be exercises, not for the purpose of 
leveloping thought more fully or for giving new 
ideas, but solely for the purpose of incorporating 
into the child’s vocabulary the language forms 
which properly express the ideas he has already. 
These exercises should be quite simple, but since 
they are concerned entirely with the form of ex- 
pression they must be termed formal lessons in 
language. 

Some of the simplest of these exercises may be 
siven in the first grade, such as the teacher speak- 
ing entire sentences for the children to imitate 
by repeating them immediately after her. Each 
sentence should be spoken once by the teacher in 
cear, natural tones, the child indicated to do so, 
syeaking it immediately just as the teacher spoke 


Then children should understand that no sen- 


tence will be spoken twice by the teacher. The 
sentences should be short and should be descrip- 
tive of something in the room, or at least of 
something that can be seen at the time of speak- 


ing. In doing this the children are learning to 
ise correetly some of the commonest idioms in 
he language. 

Bevinning with objects in the room, the teacher 
“ys ind the children repeat, “The pictures are 
om th» wall.” “The books are in the desk.” “The 
lowers are in the vase.” “I see the sky througn 


the \ ndow.” “The sky is clear and beautiful.” 
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b] 


“T see some beautiful clouds.” “I hear the birds 
singing,” etc. The same objects may be spoken 
of in such a way as to have the sentences express 
past time, through the idiom “I saw,” etc. The 
teacher may say, “I have a book.” The child, 
taking the book from her hand, repeats the sen- 
tence. The teacher lays aside the book and says, 
“T had the book,” and the child does the same 
thing and repeats the sentence. 

These exercises may be extended so as to use 
words telling “how,” “when,” “who,” “where,” 
“which,” “what,” etc. 

Thus: “The sun shines brightly.” “We came 
to school yesterday.” “It was the doctor whom 
you saw.” “It was the bell that you heard,” etc. 
Terms for comparison may be used. Thus: “The 
apple which I have is larger than the one on the 
table.” “The boy whom I measured is taller than 
you.” “The place to which we are going is cool 
and shady.” The correct use of a and an with 
nouns may be impressed by showing objects and 
using their names in sentences for imitation. 

Thus: “I have an apple.” “This is a_ ba- 
nanna.” “This is an orange.” “The hen laid an 
egg.” “I lost a handkerchief.” “I bought an 
umbrella.” “I found an acorn.” “TI ate an on- 
*” “T heard an owl,” ete. 

By first imitating and then composing such 
sentences as these, the children learn very early 
to notice when an sounds better than a. 

The use of common verbs to agree with singular 
and plural nouns may be practiced. The teacher 
gives for imitation such sentences as, “The boy 
runs.” “The boys run.” “He was there.” “They 
were there.” “Was I to blame?” “Were you 
there?” These exercises will, however, fail of 
results, unless they are conducted briskly. The 
children should be kept on the alert to hear and 
repeat quickly the sentences that are given. 

The objects should be in sight and the acts de- 
scribed should actually be performed. These 
lessons should partake of the nature of “games” 
as far as possible. Each “game” should be based 
upon some incorrect form of speech that is pre- 
valent among the children, and upon the correct 
form which is to be practiced. For instance, in 
some sections the children use “it is” or “tis” for 
“there is,” and “tisn’t” or “tain’t” for “there are 
not.” Thus: 


ion. 
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“It 
is a blind man living on our street.” “Tisn’t any 
pencils in the drawer.” “Tain’t any chalk in the 
To correct such errors, the teacher may 


“Tis a big picture book in the drawer.” 


box,” ete. 
place on the table, on the window sills, and else- 
where in sight, some boxes, jars, vases, ete. In 
one of these she hides one object, in another she 
hides several objects, and some she leaves empty. 
In this way she will make conditions for such 
statements as, “There is a pencil in the box.” 
“There are two marbles in the cup.” “There is 
not anything in the vase.” Enough action or 
“play” is put into this exercise to make it in- 
teresting. First one child and then another goes 
to the cup or box assigned to him and calls out, 
“Guess!” The other children, not knowing what 
objects are hidden there, make their guess. The 
one who guesses correctly takes the first child’s 
place. If the wrong thing is guessed, the first 
child calls out the name of the hidden object, 
saying perhaps, “No, there are no marbles in the 
box, there is an acorn in the box.” If he should 
use one of the incorrect forms, he forfeits his 
place. This may be called “The Guessing Game.” 

Exercises for correcting the very common use 
of the word “got” with “have,” and of double 
negatives in one sentence, may be given as a 
“lending Game.” 

In this game, the children understand that they 
are to ask for something which the person ad- 
dressed does not have at the time, and that they 
are to see who can think of the greatest number 
of things which the pupils have not with them 
but might reasonably be supposed to have with 
They begin with the teacher, who answers 
If a child, who is asked to 


them. 
with the correct form. 
lend a watch, should say; “I ain’t got no watch” 
or give some other incorrect form, the teacher 
calls out, “Again!” and the “borrower” quickly 
asks other children until the request is answered 
correctly. The then di- 
rected to the correct form, no notice having been 


children’s attention is 
taken of the incorrect form. 

Another game may be called “Who is it?” One 
child is blindfolded behind 
and says, trying to disguise his voice, “Who is 
it?” The child who is blindfolded says, “Is it 
Willie 2” and the child behind him answers, “Yes, 
or “No, it isn’t he.” If he uses some 


and another stands 


it is he,” 


incorrect form, as “No, it’s not him,” the teacher 


motions to another child to take his place and 


ask the question. In this game, as in the other 
exercises, the correct, not the incorrect form, ia 
commented upon. 

Still another game may be called “You, They, 
and I,” and may be so used as to impress the cor- 
rect use of both the pronoun and the irregular 
One child whispers to two others 
what to do. They follow his directions by writ- 
ing on the blackboard. The teacher says to one 
of them, “Tell me what you and Willie are do- 
You are to use Willie’s name in the 

“Now tell me what you were doing.” 


verb forms. 


ing. 


answer.” 


“Now what you have done.” “Now what you 
did.” In replying to these, the child answers, 
“Willie and I are writing on the blackboard.” 
“Willie and I were writing on the blackboard.” 
“Willie and I have written on the blackboard.” 


“Willie and I wrote on the blackboard.” 

In the same way three children taking part in 
an act may tell each other what they are doing. 
what they have done, what they were doing, and 
what they did; thus learning to use the second 
person first, the third person next, and the first 
person last, as, “You, Willie, and I are erasing 
the blackboard,” ete. 

Such exercises as these are not for the purpox 
of deducing rules but only to train pupils to de- 
pend upon what “sounds best.” If they are giv- 
en occasionally, say once a week, the children be- 
ing required to listen carefully to the questions 
and answers—and if the observance of the cor- 
rect forms taught in the “games” is insisted upon 
in daily speech, in daily reading lessons and in 
other exercises, much may be accomplished in the 
way of establishing “an instinct for correct form.” 

While it is not wise to require too great at 
curacy or too many little nicities of speech from 
the children in the primary grades, the teacher 
must do all in her power to establish correc! 
forms of expression, and also to eliminate loci! 
errors of pronunciation and faults of articulation. 

Suppose there is a general habit of dropping 
the final “g,’ the children saying “rainin” 
“playin” for “playing,” ete., that ther 


ss 


“raining, 
is the habit of slurring final “nd,” “st,” “sts” 
“oth,” ete., the children saying “an” for “nd. 
las” for “lasts,” “fis” for “fists,” “lenth” aml 
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“sirenth” for “length” and “strength,” it avails 
little to speak of this habit, but when the period 
comes for exercises in phonics, lists of words term- 
inating in these letters should be written on the 
blackboard for practice, if they are not found in 
the children’s books. 

\ll the children should join in the drill upon 
these words, the teacher going rapidly up and 
down the lists, and skipping about, encouraging 
the children to be alert, following and pronounc- 
ing quickly, and enunciating clearly. Such a 
drill should always be preceded by a short exer- 
cise in deep breathing, with the windows open and 
the children standing. 

When the children can read with some degree 
of readiness, sentences containing words that are 
difficult to enunciate may be written on the board 
for class drill. 

Some of the rhymes from Mother Goose are 
excellent for such drill, as, for instance, “Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickel peppers, etc.” 

There will often be found among most children 
a marked tendency to blend words unpleasantly. 
When this is the case, sentences containing such 
phrases as did you? would you? could you? should 
you? might you? don’t you? can’t you?, etc., 
should be written on the blackboard for practice. 

The following couplet, if memorized by teacher 
and children and applied by them in reading and 
in speaking, will become a valuable motto for all: 


“Speak clearly, if you speak at all, 
Carve every word before you let it fall.” 


lt should be remembered that, although this 
work begins in the first year, it is mostly given in 
the second; also that the best results will be ob- 
tained by the teacher who makes a practice of 
keeping in her note book lists of words, phrases, 
an idioms used incorrectly by the children, and 
lists of the faults in articulation and pronuncia- 
tion which she wishes to correct. Such lists should 
be passed on to the next teacher who is to have 
of the children. 


charge 


C. ORAL REPRODUCTION. 


‘he discussion of stories and story telling be- 
longs properly to that division of primary work 
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which is generally termed “Literature” and will 
be treated more fully under that head than in 
this paper. It is sufficient at this point to con- 
sider stories solely as oral reproduction in lan- 
guage work. 

The aim in oral reproduction is to lead the 
child to make complete sentences, to use good 
English, and to avoid the repeated use of the 
word and; also to give him the power to think 
clearly and to express himself with ease while 
standing on his feet before the class. Relating 
stories should not be the first work in oral repro- 
duction but the first work should be the repro- 
duction of sentences. The teacher tells or reads 
a short story to the class, she then asks ques- 
tions to bring out the most interesting points of 
the story; and the children’s answers should be 
in complete sentences. 

After dealing a while in this way with sentence 
reproduction, the teacher may question the chil- 
dren as to obtain short paragraphs based on the 
story. 

Each child may be required to produce an en- 
tire story after the class has developed the power 
to reproduce paragraphs and has gained some de- 
gree of confidence in themselves. 

The story that is selected for this purpose must 
be told by the teacher first in condensed formu. 
Questions an the story are then asked to guide 
the child through all hesitation and to suggest 
connected thought. The next day the questions 
are omitted and the story is told as a whole with- 
out any interruption. When the children have 
learned to give the condensed story in a direct 
and connected manner, the teacher may relate 
the story again and more in detail, expanding 
it in such a way as to make it as interesting as 
The children may then take turns in 
telling this form of the story, giving all of the 
incident they can recall. The written reproduc- 
tion of the condensed form is not attempted in 
the first grade, but in the second grade it is the 
last step in a series of lessons in the reproduc- 


possible. 


tion of a story. 

The following story is given in condensed form 
first for oral reproduction, and in expanded form 
for a second telling. It is shown in the written 
language work as it should be developed in the 
second grade, where written reproduction of the 
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story that has been given orally is a feature of the 
work. In developing the following story, the few 
questions and suggestions necessary to bring out 
the facts as to what is meant by a duke, what a 
toad eats, what are some of its habits, etc., are 
given by the teacher, and then the children are 


ready to hear the story. 


The Duke and the Toad 


Once a duke found a little boy crying. The boy 
had to go away from home to a school in another 
town. He was crying because there was no one to 
feed a toad which he had fed and petted for a long 
time. The duke promised to feed the toad every 
morning. This he did. He often wrote to the little 
boy about his curious pet. 


(The same story in detail.) 


One morning the great Duke of Wellington was 
taking a walk in the garden near his house. There 
he found the little son of one of his men crying 
bitterly. The duke felt sorry for the boy, and asked 
him what was the matter. The boy showed him a 
toad sitting in the shade of a bush. He said he haa 
loved and petted this toad for a long time, and that 
he fed it every morning. 

Now, he was to go away from home to a school 
in another town and there would be no one to feed 
his pet. The kind duke told the boy not to cry, and 
promised to feed the toad every morning. This he 
did. He used to catch insects and worms for it. He 
would often take a stick and scratch the toad’s back 
and it would bow its head and close its eyes as if 
it were very happy. Whenever the duke whistled for 
it, it came hopping from its hiding place to eat from 
his hand. 

The duke used to write often to the little boy and 
tell him all these things about his curious pet. 


D. PICTURES IN PRIMARY LANGUAGE WORK 


Few things give children greater delight than 
pictures. Before coming to school, most chil- 
dren have studied pictures in their own way and 
have learned much from such study. Knowing 
as we do the early age at which children begin 
to love pictures and to learn from them, we should 
not fail to make use of them as one of the first 
mediums through which language may be taught. 

Only good pictures should be given to children 
for study. Those chosen should be simple in 
design, not complicated or crowded with details 
which make it difficult for the children to grasp 
the “story” it is meant to tell. Pictures repre- 


senting people engaged in the occupations of 
every-day life, children at play, groups of fami- 
liar animals, scenes showing life and action— 





these are the pictures in which children are easily 
interested. The order in which the work with a 
picture may be given is as follows: 

(a) The picture is shown to the children for 
silent study and enjoyment. This will lead them 
to observe and to think. 

(b) The picture is discussed with the children, 
leading them to see the relation of different 
objects one to the other; the children are ques- 
tioned according to a carefully made plan, so as 
to direct the order of their observations and help 
them to express their thoughts in a connected 
manner. Thus: The children have studied in 
silence the picture “The Sick Doll.” The teacher 
asks: What does this picture represent? Tell 
what the boy is doing, how he is dressed, what he 
is pretending to be. Tell what the girl is doing, 
what she has and what she is pretending, etc. 

(c) A story which is based on the picture and 
which has been prepared by the teacher with the 
intention of arousing and training the children’s 
imagination, is told. 

(d) The story of the picture is then narrated 
by the children, that is, it is reproduced by them. 

(e) The next picture studied should be used 
as the basis of an imaginary story, one that the 
children wil] invent for themselves. Unless the 
teacher has decided upon the general outline of 
the story she wishes to be developed from the 
picture, and unless she so questions and directs 
the children as to hold them to this outline, they 
will ramble and little will be accomplished. The 
story may be developed, a sentence or two at a 
time, by different children. Then one should be 
called upon to relate the story as a whole and 
in connected form. 

Once every two weeks is often enough for in- 
troducing picture study into the language work. 

In the second grade, an oral lesson on a jic- 
ture should be followed by a written lesson. 

In the following illustrations the oral lessons 
may be given in either the latter part of tue 
first year or in the first part of the second 
We will suppose that the picture which is b 
studied is “The Little Scholar,” by Bougue: 
It represents a little French girl with a b: 
on her arm and a book clasped against her breast. 
She is looking backward but her face is pl: n!y 
seen. 

After the children have studied the pictur 


ne 


ot 
( 
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ence, the teacher questions them and obtains 
ne such statements as the following: 


“This little girl has a basket on her arm. She 


- a book too. She holds it tightly against 
* breast. She is bare headed. She is looking 


wkward at some one. I can see that she has a 
sweet face.” 

The next lesson may be an imaginary, story, 
developed in orderly sequence by the teacher’s 
questions, as: 

|. Give this little girl a name. 

What has she on her arm? 
4. What has she in her basket? 

{. What else has she? 

How does she carry it? Why does she carry it so? 
6. Where is she going? 

How jong will she stay? 

8 In what direction is she looking, and at whom 
is she looking? 

%. Does she like to leave her mother? 

10. What sort of girl do you think she is? 


The answers will be something like the follow- 


ng: 


1. This little girl is Jeanette. 

2. She has a basket on her arm. 

3. There is a nice lunch in the basket. 

4. She has a book, too. 

5. She holds it close against her breast because she 
loves it so much. 

6. Jeanette is going to school. 

She will stay away from home nearly all day. 

&. She is looking backward at her mother. 

9. She does not like to leave her mother. 

10. I think Jeanette is a sweet, kind little girl. 


The same picture may be used for exercises in 
posing. Some child is dressed as nearly as possi- 
ble like the child in the picture. She holds basket 
and book and stands looking backward as shown 
n the picture. In arranging and carrying out 
these tableau representations of pictures, the 
children should be trained to depend largely upon 
themselves, making their own suggestions, giving 
their own directions, using their own judgment, 

Of much the same nature as posing are pan- 
tomine exercises. Every child who is so fortun- 
ate as to have spent a year or two in the kinder- 
garien has taken part in these pantomine exer- 

; for they form one phase of the educative 

s of the kindergarten. Even in the crowded 
¢ra’e room or in the rural school these exercises 
interest and variety to the special programs 

‘or Friday afternoons, etc. They may be based 
the activities of the home, the school, and 





the community, or they may reproduce some well 
known story. All the acting is carried out with- 
out words by those taking part in it, and the 
other children look on in silence until the time 
comes to guess what is being represented. Thus: 
One child goes through with the motions of mak- 
ing up a bed, sweeping a floor, dusting furniture, 
washing windows, ironing, washing, sewing, etc., 
and the children, as she pauses, cry out, “Mother 
at work!” Another child goes through the mo- 
tions of plowing, hoeing, planting, reaping, pull- 
ing fodder, driving a wagon, etc., and the chil- 
dren can scarcely wait for him to pause before 
they cry out: “The farmer at work!” 

A little girl comes out with a basket on her arm, 
and gives it to a smaller girl, they make gestures, 
the smaller girl starts off, waving “goodbye” to 
the other. She meets a boy who is on “all fours,” 
and they act as if conversing. The boy points 
in one direction, then capers off in another, while 
the little girl strolls off in the direction that 
was pointed out by the boy. She stoops to pick 
imaginary flowers and then to listen to an imagi- 
nary bird, and so on. When the actors pause, 
the children clap their hands and call, “Red Rid- 
ing Hood! Red Riding Hood!” Not only may 
the scenes of a well known story be given, but 
the acts described in the story based on a picture 
may be given in pantomine, the picture being 
nowhere in sight and the children guessing what 
picture is being represented. 

Such exercises are greatly enjoyed by children 
in primary grades. 
formative attitude on the part of the children and 
are valuable as one form of expression, and ex- 
pression is language. 


They produce an active and 


Pictures for schoolroom work need not be ex 
pensive. The Perry pictures from The Perry 
Picture Co., Malden, Mass., and the Brown pio 
tures from C. P. Brown and Co., Beverly, Mass., 
may be bought for a penny apiece. 
may be bought for 10 or 15 cent each. 
may secure a good collection of pictures without 
any cost. 


Larger ones 
A teacher 


They may be cut from illustrated may- 
azines, old readers, ete., carefully trimmed, and 
then pasted upon cardboard. Backs of note books 
may be saved for mounts and paste may be made 
of flour and water. he paste should be stiff 


enough to cut and should be applied cold with a 
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soft sponge, by passing the sponge over the back 
of the picture. The picture, when ready to mount, 
is placed in the right position on the cardboard, 
another piece of cardboard is laid over the face 
of the picture and firmly pressed downward by 


If this 
the picture will not wrinkle. 


passing the hand over it several times. 
18 done with care, 


sm 


}] 
gti 
ali 


pictures for half-a-cent each may be 
pasted upon sheets of paper and on each sheet 
thus decorated, a story may be written by a 
child. When several of these stories have been 


written, the sheets may be made into a booklet of 


stories. 
The following is a list of pictures suggested for 
use in the primary grades 


Millet. 


Meyer von Bremen 


The First Steps. 
The Pet Bird 
The Cat Family.—Adam. 

The Sistine Madonna.—Raphael 
Saved.—Landseer. 

Can't You Talk?—Holmes 

A Piper and a Pair of Nutcrackers.—Landseer 
The Pilgrims.—Boughton. 
At the Watering Trough. 
The Monarch of the Forest.—Rosa Bonheur. 


Daynan Bouveret. 


Holy Night.—Correggio. 

Little Ducks.—Dieffenbach. 

Bubbles.—Sir John Millais 

“I'’se Biggest.”—Elsley. 

Little Red Riding Hood.—Ferrier 
Grandfather's Jackknife.—Defregger. 

Animals at the Farm.—Munier. 

The Little Rabbit Seller—Meyer von Bremen. 
Household Cares.—Myer von Bremen. 

Going to School.—Meyer yon Bremen. 
‘Household Cares.— Meyer von Bremen. 

A Helping Hand.—Renouf. 

The Dog with his Master’s Dinner.—P. H. Fisher. 
Lilacs.—Millais. 

Landing of Pilgrims.—Rothermel. 

Friends Now, Pussy.—Kauffman. 

The Little Nurse.—Meyer von Bremen. 
Playmates.—H. Merle. 

Christ Blessing Little Children.—Vogel. 

A Feather in Grandmother’s Cap.—John Morgan. 
Playing Ball.—F. Dvorak. 





State Summer Institute, Fredericksburg 
Session begins June 30th 
FACULTY 

E. H. Russell, (State School Examiner, First Cir- 
euit,) Conductor. 

W. N. Hamlet, (Professor of Science, Richmond 
City High School,) Physical Geography, Physics, Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. 


J. P. Neff, (President LaFayette College, Alabama. ) 
Physiology and Hygiene, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 


Miss M. Lavinia Critz, (Department of English, 
Roanoke High School,) English Grammar, Rhetoric. 


A. B. Chandler, (Principal Leigh Street Schoo! 
Richmond.) Geography, General History. 

Jackson Davis, (Superintendent Schools, Henri: 
county.) English Literature, American Literatur 
Literary Readings. 

John S. Flory, (Vice-President, Bridgewater ( 
lege, Virginia,) United States History, Civil Govern 
ment. 

Miss Cora M. Beard, (Department of Mathamatics 
Roanoke High School,) Algebra, Arithmetic. 

Miss Sue Porter, (University for Women, Raleig! 
N. C.), Primary Methods, Reading, and Nature Study 

Miss Jennie Goolrick, ‘Fredericksburg City 
Schools,) Virginia History, English History. 

Miss Virginia L. Starke, (Supervisor Manual Train 
ing, Norfolk Va.) Manual Training, Spelling. 

Mrs. D. W. Read, (Instructor Webb and Ware 
Svstem of Drawing,) Drawing 

To be supplied—Writing. 

To be supplied—Music. 

John R. Rosebro, Local Manager. 


For information, address John R. Rosebro, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., or E. H. Russell, Richmond, Va. 





Three Rabbits 


Three(1) little rabbits sat up in a row, 

Three little long(2) eared rabbits, you know; 

Such funny,(3) wee rabbits you never did see, 

And they said with their: pink eyes turned toward 
me({4). 


We like to have fun, we do, yes, we do; 

We jump(5) and we skip(6) and we run(7) fast 
too, 

But you,(S) oh, you naughty, you cruel man, 

You just try to shoot(9) us whenever you can. 

We never(10) have done you the least bit of harm, 

We bite off the woods on your big,(11) broad farm; 

We never have hurt you in any way, 

So then do not shoot us, we pray, we pray. 


MOTIONS. 


1. Hold up three fingers. 
2. Place the first finger of the two hands side by 
side to represent the “long ears.” 

3. Shake head. 

4. Point to self. 

. Close hands and make a jumping movement. 

. Repeat 5. 

. Send right arm out quickly. 

. Point in front. 

. Imitate shooting. 

. Same as 38. 

. Spread arms to represent the broad farm. 
—Selecte: 
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(he vacation season is approaching for the 
tcachers of Virginia. Many a teacher has taught 
only five or six months at the small salary of $2» 
or $30 per month. It is necessary, therefore, that 
sich teachers shall engage in some occupation dur- 


ing the vaeation. Fortunately, many of the teach- 


ers are young ladies who live at home with their 
parents, and, therefore, will have the opportunity 
of helping in the home work and at the same 
tne will have leisure enough to improve them- 
se'ves by reading. 


It is to be hoped, therefore, 
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that such teachers will take up the ‘Teachers’ 
Reading Course which has been inaugurated un- 
der the direction of the Board of 
This work will be of invaluable beuvefit 


iM xaminers. 
to them 
in securing new ideas as to teaching and school 
management. 

In addition to the reading courses, the State has 
for teachers a number of summer schools.  Al- 
ready announcements. are out for the splendid 
summer school conducted in connection with the 
University of Virginia. A postal addressed to 
President KE. A. Alderman or Professor Bruce R. 
Payne, at the University of Virginia, will bring 
a catalogue of the summer school. Summer nor- 
nals are also either arranged for, or being ar- 
ranged for, at Fredericksburg, Farmville, Emory, 
Norfolk, Covington, Martinsville and Big Stone 
Gap, and one will also probably be conducted in 
the Northern Valley of Virginia. Full announce- 
ments of these summer normals will occur in 
the June number of the Virginia Journal of Kdu- 
cation. Let every teacher who possibly can, ar- 
range to attend a summer school for four weeks. 
At these schools, teachers will be able to inform 
themselves as to new methods of teaching and 
conducting their schools, but above all, they will 
get new inspiration from contact with their fel- 
low teachers and will have the opportunity to re- 
view the subjects which they will have to teach 
the following session, under men and women who 
are classed as among the best instructors of Vir- 
ginia and the country at large. 
ing when the salaries of teachers are going to be 


increased, and those who will profit by this in- 


The day is com- 


crease will be the teachers who are best prepared, 
who have had normal training, who keep abreast 
of the educational thought of the day by the con- 
stant reading of good books relating to education. 
The progressive teachers, therefore, are the ones 
who will profit by the increased compensation which 
is sure to come, and such teachers will avail them- 
selves of every opportunity, whether it be a read- 
ing circle or a summer normal, or both, to im- 
prove themselves in their profession. 





Now is the time for a campaign in every county 
and district in Virginia for increased school levies 
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so that the school term may be lengthened, sala- 
ries of teachers increased and new school build- 
ings and better equipment provided. This cam- 
paign must be led by the school trustees in their 
respective counties and districts, and it must be 
aimed at the supervisors who are now preparing 
to lay the levy. If the trustees will make a sys- 
tematic appeal to their supervisors, securing the 
co-operation and interest of all the good citizens 
in their respective communities, such a campaign 
is bound to succeed. During the summer, great 
responsibilities fall upon the school trustees, and 
it is their duty to live up to their obligations. 
In many sections of the State, there is great need 
for suitable buildings, properly ventilated, proper- 
ly heated and properly lighted. Moreover, the pres- 


ent site of many old buildings is unsanitary and 


not only the needs of the present, but the proba- 
ble needs of a generation hence. 
peals, therefore, to the supervisors for additional 
levies, all of these matters should be taken into 
consideration. 





In the above paragraph we have spoken of some 
of the duties which, at this time, devolve upon the 
school trustees. If in urging additional levies for 
school purposes in their respective counties an 
districts, the question of building new schools is 
the one chiefly involved, the Journal wishes to 
urge for consideration the matter of consolidating 
a number of small schools in order that the new 
school may have larger grounds, more rooms and 





unsuitable for school purposes, and it devolves 
upon trustees in determining the location of new 
school buildings, to see that sufficient land is 
procured so that a decent building, properly de 
signed architecturally, can be constructed with 
suitable outhouses and with playgrounds, contain- 
ing enough land for a school garden. The teaeh- 
ing of agriculture is surely going to be introduced 
into our schools, and there is no more satisfactory 
way to teach the elements of agriculture than 
through nature study and a small, but good schou 
garden. Let the trustees, therefore, in planning 
for new buildings and new equipment consider 


better equipment. This is the same old problem 
of consolidation of schools—the problem which 
scarcely received consideration in Virginia three 
years ago, but which to-day, has been success 
fully solved in more than one hundred com- 
munities in the State. With consolidation comes 
the question of the transportation of pupils. re- 
quiring additional expense of the purchase -{ 4 
good wagon and the hiring of a team and a dr ver. 
Herewith we print a picture of a wagon whiii! 
highly recommended by many school officials. \n) 
information regarding the same may be obt: ne¢ 
from the Delphi Wagon Works, of Delphi, I: ! 


In making ap- 














The State Board of Education has considered 
e question of text books for the public schools 
Virginia, and has adopted a list of books to 
into use at the opening of the school year 
(08-1909. The adoption will last for four years. 
ie State goes from a multiple to a single list. 
‘he Board has been conservative in this adoption, 
having made up the single list chiefly from books 
the multiple list authorized four years ago. 
he cost of text-books has received much thought, 
id while the Board has not sacrificed the in- 
crests of the State, never rejecting a good book 
n account of price, it has managed to reduce the 


entire cost of books to the children about 30 per 
cent. This means a probable saving of $40,000 


unually in the purchase of books. 
The following basal books have been adopted: 


|. Primer, Playmate’s 

2. Spellers, Sheppe’s Word Studies. 

'. Readers, Graded Classics. 

|. United States History, Lee’s New School. 


The above books are published by B. F. Johnson 
lishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

). Geography, Frye’s, published by Ginn & 
Company. 

6. Language and Grammar: For the Counties. 
liyde’s T'wo-Book Course in English, published 
y D. C. Heath & Co. For the Cities. Emerson 
id Bender's Modern English, Book I and II, 
published by The Maemillan Company. 

’. Arithmetic: For the Counties. Colaw and 
\lwood’s Three-Book Course and the Colaw, 
‘ike and Powers’s School Arithmetic, two-book 
uurse, published by B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 
vr the Cities. Southworth-Stone Arithmetics, 
published by B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Vusic: Modern Musie Series, published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

4. Virginia History: Magill’s First Book in 
irgimia and Magill’s History of Virginia, pub- 
‘ished by J. P. Bell & Co. Chandler’s Makers of 
Virginia History, published by Silver, Burdett & 


— 


x 


ant 


\0. English History: Warren’s Stories from 
Enzlish History, published by D. C. Heath & Co. 
‘1. Civtl Government: McBain’s How We Are 
‘overned in Virginia and the Nation, published 
Howard Lee McBain. 
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12. Maps: The Rand-McNally Series of Maps, 
handled by the Bell Book & Stationery Co., Inc., 
Richmond, exclusive agents for Virginia, and W. 
and A. K. Johnston’s maps and globes, handled 
by the Virginia School Supply Co., Richmond, 
Va. 

13. Agriculture: Duggar’s Agriculture, puv- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. 

14. Dictionariess Webster’s, published by the 
American Book Co. 

A number of other books are also retained on 
list or have been added as follows: 

In American History, Chandler and Chitwood’s 
Makers of American History, and Tappan’s Our 
Country’s Story; in Language, Rand-McNally’s 
Language Through Nature, Literature and Art; 
in Drawing, the Augsburg System, the Webb & 
Ware System and the Prang System; a number 
of supplementary primers, Wide Awake Primer, 
the Holton Primer and Horace Mann Primer; a 
number of supplementary readers such as Literary 
Masterpieces, Stepping Stones to Literature, the 
Wide Awake First and Second Readers and the 
Heath Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers; in 
music, Lyric Song Book, by Frank D. Beattys & 
Co., Songs of the Nation, by Silver, Burdett & 
Co., and the Bell Music Copy Books, by the Bell 
Book & Stationery Co. Other adoptions are the 
O’Neal Dictation Blanks, Punctuation and Com- 
monplace Book and Record of Reading; Macmil- 
lan Spelling Blanks, and the Thomas’s Spelling 
Blanks. Two methods of reading are to be used, 
the Haliburton method and the Ward method. 

The above, in brief gives the result of the book 
adoption. Of course, some teachers will be dis- 
appointed, as they will have to begin next year the 
use of some books with which they are not familiar, 
but nearly every book in the above list is in pretty 
general use in the State and has been on the 
whole, satisfactory. After all, teachers are to re- 
member that it is not so much the book, as the 
teacher, which counts in the development of the 
school. When a teacher observes that in any par- 
ticular subject she is unable to interest the ma- 
jority of her pupils, she should not make the mis- 
take of throwing the entire blame on the book, 
but should look carefully into her own methods 
of teaching that particular subject. The teacher 
who knows any given subject well and knows how 


—ee 
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to teach, usually finds any good book on that sub- 


ject satisfactory. 


Within a few 
schools in the various divisions will be nomuinat- 


months, superintendents of 


ing young men and young women for State schol- 
arships in our normal schools and in the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. We call attention to the 
fact that every effort should be made on the part 
of superintendents to encourage the graduates 
from high schools to continue their education 
either in the normal schools or the Polytechnic 
Institute or at the University of Virginia or af 
some good college. We call special attention to 
the recent provision of the Legislature for a 
student’s loan fund, mentioned by Secretary 
Stearnes in his article which occurs in this issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education. If the 
superintendents should find that there are some 
young men or young women who wish to attend 
one of the State institution, but are unable to 
do so for financial reasons, it is well to consider 
this special student’s loan fund, which provides 
for a loan of not more than $100 per year to any 
one student. The authorities of the various in- 
stitutions will undoubtedly be influenced in the 
granting of these loans and in determining what 
students are worthy by the recommendations which 
they shall receive from the division superinten- 
dents. 

Division superintendents are the “drummers” 
for all the higher institutions of learning, and 
the Journal believes that strenuous efforts will be 
made in all the divisions of the State to put into 
our higher institutions of learning more students 
next fall. How well it could speak for the new 
high schools if 500 more young men and women of 
Virginia, should be entering upon courses in our 
normal schools, colleges and universities. 


Teachers’ Trips to Europe 


The plan of the National Civic Federation to 
send 500 teachers to Europe to inspect schools 
has been received with enthusiasm by the school 


authorities, and the prospects are that a large 
number of Boards of Education will appoint rep- 
resentatives and provide for continuing their sal- 
aries while on the visit. New York City has been 
the first to act, the Board of Education having 
authorized leave of absence with pay to twenty 
teachers to be selected by the Board. 

Mr. Alfred Mosely of London has taken 
charge of the appointment of committees on re- 
ception of teachers throughout England. Mr. 
Mosely expects to visit this country early in 
April to confer with the National Civie Federa- 
tion as to the details of his arrangements. 

The foregoing information is furnished by 
Roland P. Falkner, Executive Secretary, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Song @f the Lilies 


The lilies say on Easter day, 
“We give, we give, 
We breathe our fragrance on the air; 
We shed our beauty everywhere! 
We give, we give.” 


The lilies say on Easter day, 
“We live, we live, 

!n darkness buried long we lay; 

The sun awoke us one spring day! 
We live, we live.” 


The lilies say on Easter day, 
“Give, children, give! 

Give love and kindness everywhere; 

They truly live who truly share! 
Give, children, give.” 


LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Home Thoughts from Abroad 


Oh, to be in England, 

Now that April’s there; 

And whoever wakes in England, 

Sees some morning unaware; 

That the lowest boughs and the bushwood sheaf, 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf; 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough: 
In England—now! 


ROBERT BROWNIN' 
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DEPARTMENT of PRIMARY WORK 


Conducted by FRANCES WILLIAMS, Lynchburg, Va. 


English in the Primary Grades 
By LOUISE GRIGGS, Roanoke, Va. 


\n address delivered before Primary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Roanoke Conference. ) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 
| am particularly pleased at the privilege ac- 
ded me of taking part in the program of the 
’rimary Teachers’ Division of this great Educa- 
onal Association. Particularly pleased, I say, be- 
ause, although I am now a high school teacher, | 
eel that 1 am one of and among you. I am 
proud to say that I have been a primary teacher, 
that 1 am a veteran of the district, the primary 
and the grammar, as well as of the high school. 
\nd feeling as I do, that I belong to the top, to 
the bottom, and to the middle, I can express my 
thoughts with an unreserve that in others might 
seem an unpardonable criticism. And first, 1 am 
going to say that I am somewhat out of patience 
with the frequent complaints that come from 
the so-called higher teachers about the work done 
iy the lower. I know it is the part of human 
nature, and especially of school teachers, to find 
fault, to transfer burdens, to shift responsibility, 
and when no other explanation can be manu- 
factured, to stand on the eternal truth that “you 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” Par- 
nts make their ancestors responsible for not giv- 
ng them healthier, handsomer children; kinder- 
zartners criticise the home, because infancy has 
iot been more carefully guarded and guided; 
primary teachers complain of the kindergartens 
cause their discipline has been too lax; the 
crammar teachers think the pupils come to them 
vith no adequate preparation—that the primary 
teacher has fallen far short of fulfilling her mis- 
sion—and then, when the pupils cross “the bridge 
{ sighs” into the high school, twenty per cent. 
_ them fall by the wayside out of sheer dis- 
iragement. The high school teachers draw 
their mantles about them, and deplore the poor, 
pointless instruction of the lower schools. The 


colleges take the pupils from the high schools, 
whose teachers are their own products, and dJe- 


cry the results produced by them whom they, 
themselves, have educated. The business world 
condemns the college graduate as totally unfit 
for business success, because college professors, 
forsooth, have ill-conceived notions of what a 
good education should consist, and so the circle | 
is complete, and now I wonder, when we shal} 
al] have been transferred to “the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” if it is be- 
yond human reason to imagine that we shall 
there find fault with the airness of the archi- 
tecture, the ancientness of the furniture, or the 
derelictions of somebody who has failed to meet 
our expectations. But let us be generous in our 
attitude toward all this criticism, and call it 
“agitation”—if you please—the agitation with- 
out which there is no reform. And so we come 
to our subject not complaining—certainly with 
no spirit of carping criticism for teachers above 
or below, but to criticise, or to agitate, or to con- 
fer—realizing our needs and our short comings, 
and knowing that this realization is the first step 
toward reform. 

No branch of study has been more, and I might 
say one-half so much criticised as has the sub- 
ject English. One of the greatest complaints 
of the colleges against the high schools is that 
their students cannot write passably correct Eng- 
lish. Harvard has declared that its Freshmen do 
not know how to use those tools of speech which 
are needed more than any others in college work. 
It instituted its far-famed Freshmen course of 
daily themes, because the students could express 
themselves neither correctly nor effectively. 
Where does the trouble begin? Undoubtedly be- 
fore the high school, for I can testify that the 
greatest difficulty the high school teacher has to 
cope with is the loathing with which first year 
boys and girls look upon composition. | Where 
does the trouble begin? To my mind, the blame 
should be distributed from the first primary 
through the grades—and I believe it is attribu- 
table to four general causes. 

First and emphatically—too much written 
work has been asked for. How I wish our teach- 
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ers would come to realize the necessity for more 
oral composition in the primary and grammar 
grades. It is one of the crying needs of our 
schools. I have long believed it. When I was 
in primary work, I made, along with the other 
first grade teachers of our city, some heroic ef- 
forts to introduce it, by means of conversation, 
and picture lessons and reproduction. Since I 
left the work, I have been told it has been prac- 
tically dropped. The primary feachers argued 
with some show of reason, that it was not kept 
up after the first or second year, so what was 
the use? But as I believed then, this oral work 
should be done, now, after my four years expe- 
rience in the high school, I know it should be 
done; I know too, it is no visionary theory which 
will not bear the test of practice. I have seen 
it put into practice, I know it can and ought 
to be done. And so I say emphatically, too much 
written work has been asked for. 

Second, this work has been too labored and 
difficult, because we try to get an excellence in 
form that is not to be expected from young chil- 
dren. 

Third, compositions are often too long. 

Fourth, wrong topics are chosen. Now, why 
do we make these heavy demands upon the chil- 
dren? Isn’t it because it presents a comforting 
evidence that we are doing something, that the 
children are producing work which shows a kind 
of progress? We must have results—results of 
a finished, certified, measurable character. Par- 
ents demand them. School officials demand them. 
In the neat copy book, exercise book, composition 
book are the outward, visible signs of proficiency. 
Oral work can’t be so easily got hold of. It is 
unmeasurable; it is intangible, and so goes for 
nothing, although it is, in fact, the very basis of 
the whole matter. We think we have to prepare 
our wares for the market, and so we hurry the 
child into painful, misleading work, labored, uni- 
form, squad-like, much supervised and tinkered 
upon by the anxious teacher. It was my privi- 
lege to see the educational exhibit at Jamestown. 
I was glad to see it. It was well that it was 
there. As a whole, it was good, and being ac- 
quainted with work of all grades, I believe I saw 
the exhibit for what it was worfh, and with all 


my praise for it—when I saw here and the 
the almost perfect work of tiny fingers, I was 
compelled to say, “poor, anxious, tired tinkering 
I tell you these primary products ar 
They are unnatural to young chil- 


teacher.” 

all wrong. 
dren. We want free, hearty, but of course noj 
slovenly work. 

Suppose we look for a moment at the relative 
importance of speaking and writing. If we find 
that one is more important than the other doesn’t 
it follow that we must give more training in 
that one? Every day of our lives, we tell what 
happens to us, we express our thoughts; we ex 
plain, we persuade. We speak a hundred words 
where we write one, and I believe that most of 
us have a sort of liking for this purely, human 
activity of using the tongue. But the ability to 
use this organ well, is not an endowment that 
all of us are born with. We have to learn how 
and practice long, or else we speak to little pur- 
pose. I do not think it is by our much speaking 
that we weary our companions—it is by our poor 
ineffective speech. Nor is it by a natural glib- 
ness that we win them—it is by acquired skill, 
by words “fitly spoken.” Again, not only is speech 
more important, it renders better service than 
writing, for speech means not merely uttering 
words. It means the quality of the voice, the ex- 
pression of the eyes, the smile, everything tha 
betokens the personality of the speaker. Whethe 
we wish it or not, speech is a powerful reveale 
of character. Then, if character be noble, what 
can be more charming than speech? How man) 
of us really try to give our pupils this charm, 
or even hint to them that they may acquire it, 
or dream of setting them the example? 

Finally, in this day of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Educational Conventions, Woman’s Clubs, et 
isn’t it well enough to train the oncoming gene- 
ration out of the positive horror some of us /h 
of standing up before our associaties, and 
pressing our opinions? I believe that my 
year boys and girls haven’t a greater dislike » 
composition than some teachers have of open 
their lips in a Teachers’ Institute. I sympat 
with this feeling of diffidence, or timidity or w' 
At the same time, d°\' 


¢ 


ever it may be called. 


you think it worth while to train children 
of it? Certainly, in view of the future dem 
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lich, the present is prophesying, may be made 

on them. 

So I say there should be much more of oral 
mmposition in our schools than is ordinarily 
me and it should be more systematically and 

liberately done. Not that I would do away 
ith the written work. I must not be so under- 
stood. It is necessary. In its time and place, 
‘here is no substitute for it. But we must know 
that as a child’s oral expressions are, so will his 
ritten expressions tend to become. And when 
‘come to realize this fact, we shall not slight 
val composition so sadly. 

\s to the “how” of all this, there is much 
that might be said, but I shall not say a great 
leal, for the all-inclusive reason that I believe 
the best teachers always work out their own best 
ethods, however helpful, general, and often spe- 
‘ifie suggestions may be. I know of no better 
general suggestion for the beginning of this work, 
than the conversation lesson. Not a haphazard, 
rambling talk, tied together by an endless suc- 
ession of “ands” between the teacher as_ the 
arty of the first part, and the children, col- 
ectively, as the party of the second part, but a 
onnected, prepared, responsible lesson, with an 
end in view, getting to this end, and letting the 
hild know that an idle thought, not based on 
the truth, isn’t worth expressing. Following 
this, should be the reproduction of stories, the 
id stories which are the childrens’ by right of 
ntellectual inheritance, told first by the teacher, 
who should come to her class with no barrier of 
book, but who should give out the story warm 
and glowing with the wealth of her own appre- 
ciation and inspiration. Along with the repro- 
duction, comes the picture study and the drama- 
tization of stories, work, easy enough and de- 
ightful to children. Try it teacher. Put some 
of the old stories into direct discourse, and let 
the children act them. They love it, and the 
enefits derived therefrom can hardly be esti- 

ted. And this work, not for the first and 
second years, but throughout the entire school 
course. It cannot be done spasmodically, nor can 
one teacher do it. Finally, for the last two 
years, there should be the original three minute 
composition, given before the class once or twice 
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a week, followed by a five or ten minute class 
criticism. 

Aren’t too many of us willing to forego the 
birthright of a noble speech, and stoop to third 
rate expressions, just because they cost our 
brains no effort? Is it not true that we who 
have been trained in correct, refined speech often 
allow ourselves to fall into slipshod habits: 
Hence, children are frequently exposed to bad 
models within the school room, as they are con- 
stantly exposed outside, and learning as they do, 
by imitation, they cannot rise above their pat- 
terns. Consequently, it is mecessary that the 
teacher should watch her own use of English. If 
surroundings have tended to fix in her mind in- 
correct forms, she should carefully eliminate 
them. She should guard against coarse slang, 
grammatical errors, and provincial forms. And 
the voice! Too much cannot be said about the 
need for a gentle, well-modulated voice in the 
school room. We may not be able to make our 
voices beautiful, but we can avoid the loud sar- 
castic tune, the frown, the fret and the fling 
which will surely induce to make our days dreary, 
our nights dreamy, and our schools a failure. No 
better hint was ever given a school teacher than 
Shakespere’s description of Cordelia’s voice. It 
was “ever soft, gentle and loud—an excellent 
thing in woman.” 





Again she should realize that far more depends 
upon her personality, upon her cultivation, upon 
her association, upon the books she reads and the 
English she uses than upon any number of actual 
text-book lessons. Let us remember that a stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. Inspiration 
is born of inspiration. Just as a teacher is in- 
spired, so can she inspire her students. Happy 
is that teacher who loves and studies the best, 
who aims to reach the highest, who keeps herself 
in the current of the time, recognizing its new 
responsibilities and added possibilities. Such a 
teacher, whatever her subject, cannot fail. Such 
a teacher must succeed. Through daily acces- 
sions of mental and spiritual strength, she will 
clearly see the harmony of God’s universe, and 
will make out of the broken sounds of life, a 
song, and out of life itself a melody. 
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Story of the Three Bears—lllustrated 


By First Year Pupils of Frances Williams, Lynchburg Public Schools 
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Writing in the Primary Grades 
Second an? Third Year 


By CLARA R. EMENS, New York City 


Children in the first year have been writing 
large, on unruled paper and with whole arm. The 


second year as more writing is required, it will 





arm on the desk so that the forearm forms 

straight line in the middle of the page. They 
rest the left arm lightly on the desk, and hold 
paper in position with the left hand. They move 
the right hand in and out of sleeve rapidly, 
balancing the arm on front edge of desk. They 
move hand as fast as the clock ticks. They like 


° 








Fig. | 
of desk. 


decrease in size. Excessive written lesson work 


The smaller writ- 
ing causes the arm to touch the desk. 


is a menace to good writing. 
The child 
places the paper in front of the right side of 
body. The pencil should be about an 
inch from end of second finger. The correct and 


point of 


healthful position of body and arms causes the 
child to produce the most natural’ writing, which 
is vertical. Any degree of slant in the copy will 
necessitate the teacher calling attention of the 
children constantly to the downward stroke, and 
she is practically teaching s/ant rather than help- 
ing them to gain power to write. The process 
of learning is so difficult for them that they be- 
come indifferent and careless and their writing is 
crude and illegible. 

There should be a daily writing period of at 
least fifteen minutes. 
ial, such as: 


Have good writing mater- 
soft pencil, broad pointed pen, pen 
wipers and copybook. Teach care of material. 

Preface the writing lesson with a five minute 
arm drill. See Fig. 1—The right edge of the 
copybook should be parallel with the right edge 
of the desk. The children should rest the right 





ifand and arm moving forward and backward on muscular rest at edge 
Che third and fourth fingers serve as a sliding rest for the hand 


to play the turtle game. They think of the sleev 
as the shel] of turtle and the hand as the head 


[ . . = «4s 








iad Sanaa — 





Fig. 2—Correct position for writing on ruled paper 
with soft pencil or pen. 
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The head moves in amd out of the shell, so the 
hand moves in and out of the sleeve. They may 
roll the arm on the front edge of the desk, thus 
making the oval movement which produces the let- 
ter O and other letters. Later they may take 
drills, but need not touch 


for the 


pen in hand 

pen to paper. 
Make a definite sti 

] 


ing in the copybook. It is well to write the copy 


letter form when writ- 


on the blackboard and direct the attention of 


] 


children to the relative 
Exact correct position of body, 


eight of letters, group- 


ing and form. 


paper, pen, hand and feet. 
secure good position and good work is to lead the 


~ 


A helpful device to 
child to imagine their class-room, a village; the 
desk, offices: the aisles, streets; the children, office 
keepers; the pen or pencil, a bookkeeper; the 
copybook, a ledger. There are five clerks in each 
oflicee—the left arm, right and left foot, first 
finger and thumb of right. See Fig. 2.—The 
children can easily write six lines in ten minutes. 

Two heights of letters, the omission of all un- 
necessary strokes, simple style of letters and the 
natural direction of downward stroke together 
with the rapid drill exercises enable all chil- 
dren to write speedily and legibly. 


Nature Study—First Year 


By LUCY DAVIS, Supervisor gf Primary Work, 
Lynchburg 


First Grade—Spring Term 

Meteorological observations and records. 

The awakening of vegetable and animal life 
and their relation to each other. 

Study of clay, sand, and loam and their value 
to plants. 

The forms of water, experiments in conden- 
sation and evaporation, the percolation of water 
through different kinds of soil, purifying water, 
the uses of water. 

The knowledge gained about soil will be ap- 
plied in the preparation of the window-garden 
for sowing and planting. 

Study and observation of bulbs planted dur- 
ing fall and winter, the germination of seed, and 
the growth of plants. 


Observation of the changes in the landscape 
from day to day; in the trees, shrubs, and wi 
flowers; the return of the birds and the reap- 
pearing of insects. 

The date of the occurence of each of thes 
changes will be noted and kept for comparison 
with future seasons, 

The children will observe the animal life 
the garden: earthworms, beetles, birds, ete., bot 
injurious and beneficial, and apply the informa- 
tion gained to the care of their plants. 

Observation of insects, chrysalids, and cocoons 
kept in the terrarium and aquarium through th: 
winter, as well as the silkworms cared for by t! 


older classes. 


Excursions 

To neighboring farms, to a stream of water, t 
the woods, hedges, and fields. 

The points of the compass will be learned i: 
connection with these excursions and also dis 
cussed in connection with coming to school and 
going home. 

Hygiene-—Simple talks on cleanliness and cor- 
rect habits. 

Lessons on eating, drinking, breathing, etc. 

Use and care of the skin. 

Proper position while standing, sitting, ané 
walking. 

Correct running and jumping—heels must not 
touch the floor. 

Eyes must be kept proper distance from the 
desk. 

Nore.—The same animal and plant life wil! 
be studied in the spring as in the fall, thus com- 
pleting the cycle of life. 

Where it is expedient the teacher may use other 
plant and animal life than that suggested in th 
outline, provided it does not interfere with the 
work of other courses. 


Outline for First Year 


Animals.—Cat, dog, mouse, rabbit, squirrel. 

Birds.—Canary, pigeon, English sparrow, chick- 
en, and duck. Recognition and name; observ:- 
tion of their characteristic movements and 2¢- 
tions; their color, parts, covering, food, uses, 1o¢ 
care of young. 








mh 
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lowers.—Dandelion, aster, golden-rod, daisy, Cuttings or Slips ——Wandering Jew, parlor ivy, 
ewood, wild rose, and violet. Recognition and and geraniums. 
me; whole plant; parts of plant, color, odor. 


l‘rees—Maple, locust, horsechestnut, poplar, References 

e, apple, pear, peach. 
Shrubs and Vines.—Lilac, rose, honeysuckle and Hodge, Nature and Life. 
rning-glory. Weed, Biographies. 
\Veeds—Burdock, pigweed, ragweed, milkweed, Atkinson, Plant Life. 

| fennel. Wilson, Nature Study in Elementary Schools. 
Soils—Clay, sand, gravel, and loam. Comstock, Insects. 
nsects.—Milkweed butterfly, fennel butterfly, Chapman, Birds. 

phemus moth, Isabella tiger caterpillar. Dana, Plants and Their Children. 
\/iscellaneons.—Turtle, toad, and goldfish. Bailey, Garden Making. 
ulbs.—Chinese sacred narcissus, freesia, ana Cornell Leaflets. 

ons. Hampton Leaflets. 
Sveds.—Nasturtium (dwarf), peas, beans, and Teachers’ College Record. 


DEPARTMENT ef MANUAL TRAINING 


Suggestions for Handwork in the Primary paper containing nine small squares. At each 
Grades corner of the paper cut a large V with its pot- 

tom at the corner of the center square, thus mak- 
ing a Maltese cross form. Paste or tie the cor- 
ners to form a square-bottom basket with slop- 
ing sides. The corners are to lap so that the lit- 
é By JULIAN A. BURRUSS, Director gf Manual Arts, tle points will project above the top edge of the 
Richmond, Va. sides and the sides will slope. Make a handle ou' 

—_ of one of the strips cut off, and paste it to the 

Read the introductory remarks in this depart- sides. The children may gather flowers in these 


For the month of May 


ment in the March number. baskets and give them to their friends 
4. Make cuttings to illustrate the story of “Lit- 
FIRST PRIMARY GRADE tle Boy Blue.” 
|. Make drawings and cuttings to illustrate SECOND PRIMARY GRADE 
some children’s games, as, “Rolling hoops,” 
“Playing horse,” “Blowing soap-bubbles,” “Jump- 1. Make a calendar for May as described in 
e ing rope,” ete. Mount the cuttings in groups by previous numbers. On the upper portion make a 
pasting them on large pieces of cardboard. sketch appropriate to the season, as @ child gath- 
2. Draw to illustrate the return of the birds ering flowers. 
flowers. Using colored crayons, draw from 2. Draw from nature study specimens, flowers, 
pecimens of large, simple, bright-colored flowers, leaves, etc. Choose large flowers of simple form 
as crocuses. Draw trees in full foliage. and rich color, and use colored crayons. 


’. Make a May basket out of a piece of paper 3. Make free cuttings to represent the tools 
(colored paper is best), 8 inches square, as fol- used in gardening, as: rake, hoe, spade, shovel, 
lows: Fold into 16 squares, opening each fold trowel, flower-pot, watering-pot, shears, ladder, 
as made. Cut off one row of four squares, then wheelbarrow, basket, hatchet, ete. Mount these 
one row of three squares, leaving a square of in a group on a large piece of cardboard. 
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THIRD PRIMARY GRADE 


The study of Indian life outlined last month 
may be continued, or another interesting people 
may be studied. A study of the Japanese may 
be made along the same general lines as the 
studies of the Eskimo and Indians. 

1. Read a story of life among the Japanese, 
and then let the children make drawings and 
cuttings to represent the articles mentioned in 
the story. Draw Japanese parasols, both open 
and shut, fans, lanterns, pottery, tea-cups, tea- 
pots, etc. Use colored crayons and mix the colors 
to produce pleasing effects. 

2. Construct a Japanese house out of paper. 
Fold an 8-inch square into 16 squares, opening 
each fold as made. On two opposite sides cut on 
the three horizontal creases the distance of one 
square, thus freeing the four squares on each of 
these sides. Lap the second and third squares 
partially over each other to form the gable-end 
and the roof, and bring the other two squares 
together, lapping them slightly, and paste. Do 
the same with both ends. Paste a square of 
paper, about 6x6 inches, over the top of the house 
to form a projecting roof. Cut a small door in 
one end of the house. Cut ‘small Japanese lant- 
erns out of colored paper and hang them around 
the end of the house, to represent a Japanese tea- 
house. 

3. Make a Japanese rickshaw. Fold an 8-inch 
square of paper into 16 squares as before. Num- 
ber the squares beginning with number 1 in the 
upper left hand corner. Cut off the bottom row 
of four squares, numbered 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
Cut off the squares in the corners, numbered 1, 
4, 9 and 12. Cut on the crease between the 
squares numbered 2 and 3 and also on that be- 
tween squares 10 and 11. Paste square 3 over 
square 2, and paste square 11 over square 10, to 
form the sides. Square 7 is the bottom and 
squares 5 and 6 are the back. Cut square 8 to 
form the shafts. Cut two circles about 4 inches 
in diameter, and attach to the sides of the rick- 
shaw for wheels. These wheels may be attached 
as described in paragraph 5, of the 4th primary 
outline for April, or they may be attached with 


pins, or pasted to the sides. 
4. Make lanterns out of colored paper, or paper 


colored with crayons. Use a 4-inch square. With 
pencil or black crayons, make bands of about 1, 
inch wide across the top and bottom of the square. 
Fold the top to meet the bottom with the bands 
of black outside. Crease well. Beginning on the 
crease, make cuts about 14 inch apart from the 
crease to the black band. Open the fold and cur! 
the paper around, lap the right edge over the 
left and paste, keeping the black bands on the out- 
side of the lantern. Cut a strip of paper 4x14 
inches for the handle, make it black, and paste 
it across the top of the lantern. Very attractive 
results can be obtained by mixing the colors in 
using the crayons. 

5. Make parasols and decorate with drawings 
of flowers. Cut a circle out of a square of paper, 
fold it and mount it on the end of a splint to 
form a little parasol. 

6. Cut out of paper representations of Japa- 
nese people, fans, lanterns, parasols, trees, etc. 
Color appropriately. 

7. Arrange all of the above articles, as many 
of each as may be needed, on the sand-table to 
represent a Japanese village. 

8. Dress dolls in Japanese costumes, if practi- 
cable, and use them in the above. 

9. Draw to illustrate: “A Japanese tea-part,” 
“The rickshaw in use,” “Japanese children at 
home,” ete. 


FOURTH PRIMARY GRADE 


Having followed the study of “Food” from the 
kitchen to the store, the next step is to the source 
of supply, the farm and garden. 

Encourage the pupils to tell about their own 
gardens or about the farms which they have 
visited. Make a list of articles that they have ob- 
served, discussing the use of each. 

1. Draw vegetables, fruits, farm implements 
and animals. 

2. Make garden tools out of cardboard and 
splints. Hoe: Cut a piece of cardboard about 
1144x1 inches, cut the sides slightly sloping, «1 
attach a splint about 5 inches long for a hani‘le. 
Rake: Cut cardboard about 2x1 inches, ©! 
notches to represent the teeth, and attach a '- 
inch splint for a handle. Spade, shovel, tro 
hatchet, ete., may be made in the same man: °r, 











to 


i 


at 





cutting the proper shapes out of cardboard and 
taching splints of suitable lengths for handles. 
3. Make wheelbarrow. Use an 8-inch square 
paper. Fold into 16 squares, opening each 
ld as made. Cut off one row of four squares. 
Place the paper with long sides horizontal. Cut 

the upper right hand square and the lower 
right hand square. In the left hand row of 
‘ree squares cut on the horizontal creases the 
Fold the paper to form 
Cut the 
single square remaining at the right hand end 
(the open end) to form the handles and the sup- 
port of the wheelbarrow, folding the support 
down to a vertical position. Cut a wheel about 
\!4 inches in diameter and attach it with small 


stance of one square. 
box with the right hand end open. 


strips of paper and paste to the front end of the 
wheelbarrow. 
1. Make a farm-wagon. Follow in general the 


same directions given for the delivery wagon last 
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month, making the top round instead of flat, and 
making a tongue instead of shafts. 

5. Make a 
general the same directions given above in para- 
graph 2, Third Primary. 


farm-house or barn. Follow in 
Vary the shape, doors, 
roof, etc., to suit. 

6. Make a chicken-coop as directed in para- 
graph 2 of Second Primary outline for April. 

7. Cut paper representations of fowls, animals, 
people, trees, fences, farm implements, etc. 

8. Arrange all of the above articles, as many 
of each as needed, on the sand-table to represent 
Other articles 
plow, ladder, 
shears, watering-pot, basket, churn, pigeon-house, 
kennel, well-curb, pump, ete. 


a farm scene. which may be 


made: scythe, sickle, harrow, 


9. Draw to illustrate such subjects as: “Feed- 
ing the chickens,” “The farmer plannng,” “A 
scene in the farm-yard.” 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


By W. H. HECK, Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


Dynamic Factors in Education, by M. V. O’Shea. 
20 pp., 12mo, $1.50. The Macmillan Co., 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


A yisit to some school rooms will convince the 
visitor that there are many teachers who consider 
education a static, almost a dead, routine. The 
child is expected to keep still and quiet, and 
then absorb facts and rules from text books un- 

called ppon té repeat what he has taken in 

not digested. This routine suppresses the 

d and limits the vitality and amount of what 


earns. For learning is a process of expres- 
sion, not repression, of doing something that 


seems worth while to the learner and of getting 

wledge and ability through and for the do- 
inv. Professor O’Shea’s book can serve a splendid 

pose in awaking teachers to this fact. It is 
easily written and can be understood without 

culty though it treats of some psychological 
problems which may seem difficult to a beginner. 
(Questions at the end of each chapter emphasize 
the main points in the discussion. The author 
in his references and bibliography gives evidence 


of extensive reading and he sums up simply the 
results of many technical investigations. 

The basic principle of the book is that educa- 
tion is primarily through expression and is an ex- 
penditure of energy. The first chapter is on in- 
hibition and shows how the young child strains 
himself to restrain himself in conformity to our 
school routine. The meaning of Dynamic Eduea- 
tion is then discussed. “One knows what a thing 
“The 


child can acquire a genuine understanding of a 


is after he has acted upon it, not before.” 


thing, only as he has motor experience with it, 
“Nothing should 
be taught, in the kindergarten or elsewhere, that 
cannot be lived, worked out into conduct, estab- 


as he does something with it.” 


lished in motor experience ; this is the first educa- 
tional law.” These ideas are illlustrated by 
arithmetic, language and manual training. In 
several chapters on motor development the author 
traces the child’s advance from the large, simple 
muscular movements of early childhood to the 
fine, complex coordinations of later childhood. 


This has meaning for teachers. “Our present 


sew 
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day conceptions of human nature enforce upon 
us the view that there is an order of development 
which must be observed in education.” 

The second half of the book deals with the 
expenditure of energy in school and the proper 
economy in the use of the child’s energy—the 
most precious asset in school work. We must 
use this energy with the least possible waste to 
the best advantage. The chapter on Fatigue em- 
phasizes the dangers of too much work and monot- 
onous confinement; and in the discussions of the 
hygiene of discipline, school equipment, eyes, and 
daily programs we are made to realize how much 
of the pupil’s energy we are at present wasting, 
without compensation in his life and develop- 


ment. 


The School and Society, by John Dewey. 130 pp., 
12mo, $1. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 


and New York. 


Professor Dewey is probably the most sugges- 
tive writer on educational theory that America 
has produced. The three lectures in this volume 
are his best known writings on education and 
have taken their place as classics. As in the 
ease with all of Professor Dewey’s work, this 
book is not easy reading because the generaliza- 
tions seem somewhat vague to the reader not 
trained in psychology and sociology. The first 
lecture is mainly a plea for industrial training 
as the core of school work, with the other subjects 
correlated and interpreted by it. Through this 
training the school will make evident to the child 
the nature and value of the industrial basis of 
society. “We must conceive of work in wood 
and metal, of weaving, sewing, and cooking, as 
methods of life not as distinct studies. We must 
conceive of them in their social significance, as 
types of the processes by which society keeps it- 
self going, as agencies for bringing home to the 
child some of the primal necessities of commun- 
ity life, and as ways in which these needs have 
been met by the growing insight and ingenuity 
of man.” Thus will the child gain a knowledz- 
of his social environment, which should be the 
aim of all education. 

The second lecture is a plea for the life of the 


child, its natural expression in and through 


school work rather than ita repression by non- 


“The school is not 


vital curricula and methods. 
the place where the child lives.” But a change 
is coming into our education and “the immediate 
instincts and activities of the child himself” wil] 
be center of gravity in the schools of the future. 
Professor Dewey shows how industrial training 
can be used for the developing expression of the 
child’s life. 

The third lecture deals with waste in educa- 
tion, from the standpoint both of organization 
and of the child. “All waste is due to isolation. 
Organization is nothing but getting things into 
connection with one another, so that they work 
easily, flexibly, and fully. Therefore, in speaking 
of this question of waste in education, I desire 
to call your attention to the isolation of the var- 
ious part of the school system, to the lack of 
unity in the aims of education, to the lack of 
coherence in its studies and methods.” “From 
the standpoint of the child, the great waste in 
school comes from his inability to utilize the ex, 
periences he gets outside the school in any com- 
plete and free way within the school itself; while, 
on the other hand, he is unable to apply in daily 
life what he is learning at school. That is the 
isolation of the school—its isolation from life.” 
This is a strong indictment of the school and it 
should be seriously considered. With industrial 
and art training as the core, Professor Dewey be- 
lieves that this isolation can be done away with. 

In a supplementary report on Three Years of 
the University Elementary School the author il- 
lustrates his theories by authorizing their attempt- 
ed solution in an observation school formeriy 
under his direction. “The everyday work of the 
school shows that children can live in school as 
out of it, and yet grow daily in wisdom, kindness, 
and the spirit of obedience—that learning may, 
even with little children, lay hold upon the sub- 
stance of truth that nourishes the spirit, and yet 
the forms of knowledge be observed and culti- 
vated ; and that growth may be genuine and thor- 
ough, and yet a delight.” 

This is a great book, and though we may have 
little opportunity to apply the author’s theories 
in his elaborate way we can learn from him 
some of the main faults of our present school 
work and gain suggestions for vitalizing our «ur- 
ricula, methods, and discipline. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


By HOWARD LEE McBAIN 


Federal control of Interstate Commerce.— 
Through the medium of our national constitu- 
tion, our federal system of government in the 
United States provides for a division of the pow- 
ers of government between the nation and the 
States. Each government’s independence of the 
other is the basal principle of the system, while 
the constitutional assertion of the supremacy of 
the national form where the two have come into 
conflict has alone made the delicate scheme of 
government a practical possibility. In theory the 
federal idea is simple enough; in practice it has 
presented more than one problem of serious com- 
plexity. And no one can be blind to the fact 
that, however the growh of our country and the 
economie civilization have necessitated it, the evo- 
lution of the years has witnessed a gradual in- 
crease of power in the hands of the national gov- 
ernment to the necessary depreciation of the pow- 
ers of the States. This has been made possible 
within the letter of the law of the constitution by 
reason of a few vitally important clauses that ad- 
mit of a latitudinous interpretation. 


Perhaps the most difficult of all the constitu- 
tional questions that vitally affect the industrial 
interests of the country are those arising out of 
interstate commerce. Over this commerce the con- 
stitution indeed gives Congress full control; but 
the gigantic railway companies which do the carry- 
ing of the nation are corporations of State cres- 
tion; are admitted to do business in other States 
at the will of those States ; and are engaged in both 
interstate and intra-state traffic. Herein lies the 
complexity of the problem. The constitution- 
makers of 1787 did not foresee the intricacy of 
uur modern industrial development; and it is 
doubtful whether they could more adequately 
ave provided for its legal adjustment even had 
t been within their vision. 

The general attitude of the Supreme Court has 
been that the States can do nothing to regulate 
r interfere with the freedom of interstate com- 
merece; but the doctrine has been repeatedly an- 
nounced that “not everything which affects inter- 
etate commerce amounts to a regulation of it.” 


Upon this latter doctrine depended the States’ 
power to pass any law regulating the railways 
doing interstate commerce within their jurisdic- 
tion. 

This large question has recently come before 
the country in two important decisions, handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The earlier of these decisions declared unconsti- 
tutional the employer’s liability Act of Congrese 
in so far as it applied to the liability of common 
carriers toward employees not engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Congress has promptly passed 
a new law which apparently meets the objections 
raised by the court. 

The second of these decisions determined sev- 
eral questions of paramount importance in con- 
nection with the recent railway rate laws that 
have been enacted by so many of the State. The 
cases before the Supreme Court arose over the 
attempted regulation by the States of Minnesota 
and North Carolina. It would require too much 
space to go into the details of these cases, or to eu- 
ter upon the questions of equity, as between the 
rights of the railways and the rights of the pub- 
lic, which these States sought to protect. Both 
of these questions have been discussed far and 
wide in the press of the country. Much has 
been uttered that is printed and true, and equ- 
ally as much that is statistical and false. The 
sore details of the North Carolina situation were 
related in the issue of the Jowrnal for last Octo- 
ber. It will suffice here to point out the the signi- 
ficance of two points settled by these decisions. 

In the first place, the enormous fines and the 
imprisonment provided for the punishment of 
disobedience in refusing to adopt the rates pre- 
scribed by the State, are, in the opinion of the 
court, “unconstitutional on their face, without re- 
gard to the question of the insufficiency” of the 
rates established; for the court argues that they 
virtually prohibit the railways from approaching 
the courts for a determination of the justice of 
the rate. 

The second point determined is of vastly great- 
er importance, for in the opinion of Justice Har- 


=e 
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lan, who dissented, and of many constitutional 
lawyers of the land, it goes far toward working 


ur governmental system.” 


se. 


a radical chant 
within the 


ds it to be 


In brief, the court ho 


power of a Circuit Court of the United States 


to enjoin the Attorney General of a State from 


entering the State courts for the purpose of in- 


stituting a suit in pursuance of a law of the State 


courts—and that, in spite of the fact that the 


eleventh amendment to the United States Con- 


stitution prohibits suits against any one of the 
States from being brought in a federal court. 


The arguments of the court in support of this 


differentiating it from 


extreme doctrine and in 
which it apparently con- 


123, U. S. R., 443, 


former decisions with 
flicts (especially In re Agres, 
McGhee, 172, U. S. 


hair-splitting 


and Fiets ys. R., 516), are 


highly 


Perhaps they are justified most largely by the 


technical and of nicety. 
paramount importance of the questions involved 
and the advisability of a speed settlement of the 
litigation concerned. But neither public policy 
nor practical expediency forms, as vet, a part of 
the fundamental law of the constitution. 
Justice Harlan believes that if this principle 
be firmly established, “it would inaugurate a new 
era in the American judicial svstem, and in the 


National and State governments. 


relation of the 


It would enable the subordinate Federal courts 
to supervise and control the official action of 
the States as if they were ‘dependencies’ or pro- 
vinces. It would place the State of the Union 


in a condition of inferiority never dreamed. of 


when the Constitution was adopted or when the 


eleventh amendment was made part of the su- 
preme law of the land.” 
Deficie Ne li s of our diplomatie Serzice A few 


weeks ago the American nation caught its breath 
that the Em- 
would not find acceptable the 


with the unofficial announcement 


peror of Germany 


Dr. David Javne Hill. to succeed 


nomination o 
Mr. Charlemagne Tower as the ambassador of 
the United Berlin. Dr. Hill had 


designated for this office by President 


States at heen 
Roosevelt 
some months ago, when Mr. Tower’s resignation 
was first announced. President of the 
University of Rochester, then Assistant Seeretary 
of State, Hav. 
minister to Switzerland, and at the time of his 


Formerly 


under the late John afterwards 


appointment, minister to Holland, Dr. Hill stood 





out prominently, by reason of his scholarly at- 
tainments and brilliant record in the public ser- 
vice, as the man best qualified for the post at 
Berlin. The precise nature of the Emperor's ob- 
jections to him has never officially been made 
public; the necessity for publicity was obviated 
by the subsequent withdrawal of the objections. 
It was generally conceded, however, that they 
Hill has the mis- 


arose out of the facet that Dr. 


fortune to be a man of modest income. 


Charlemagne ‘Tower, a man of enormous 
wealth, and his wife, a woman of extraordinary) 
social gift, have delighted the heart of the Ger- 
with the magnificence of their fre- 


of Dr. Hill 
munificient dis- 


man Court 


quent entertainments. The arrival 


will cause a cessation of this 
play. And this seems to be the only offence of 
which Dr. Hill is accused. 

The American ambassabor draws a salary of 
$17,500 annually. Out of this pittance he is ex- 
pected to live and maintain a palatial embassy 
and entertain on a royal scale. The service is, 
in consequence, confined to the very wealthy, al- 
though there have been occasional exceptions to 
this. 

As a matter of contrast, it may be interesting 
to note that Mr. Bryce, the Ambassador from 
Great Britain to the United States, receives a sal- 
ary of $250,000, the largest competence ever given 
to a diplomatic agent of modern times. In ad- 
dition to this the 
embassy house in Washington. 


British Government owns thé 


While it is perhaps true enough that the qual 
itv of our foreign service has not been notably in 
ferior to that of other nations, it is nevertheless 
a miserable commentary upon our niggardlines 
that the present state of affairs perdures. 
undemocratic for our 


may be representative: 


abroad to vie with representatives from mona 
chical courts in a vain glorious ostentation; bi 
we have elected to be represented at the pron 
nent courts of Europe, by agents of ambassadori 
that this 
large legitimate expenditure. 

democratic to close the door of this importa: 


rank, and we know rank demands 


It is far more u 


public service upon worth and attainments, whi 
it is opened on occasion, to mediocrity back 
by the power of money. 

The recent Hi!l incident was no less a refle 








the American nation than it was an 


on 
‘xposition of the Kaiser’s poor taste, and a mat- 


upon 


er of personal embarrassment to Dr. Hill. 
The extension of the Carnegie pension fund.— 
\t the annual meeting of National Association of 
State Universities held last fall in Washington, 
in appeal was made to Mr. Carnegie to extend 
the State the 
foundation which several 


o teachers in Universities bene- 
of the 


igo he created, for the purpose of pensioning re- 


factions years 
tiring college professors. The appeal put forward 
rresistible arguments for the extension, and it 
net with success. Mr. Carnegie has, within the 
ast few weeks, published a letter, announcing his 
ntention to increase the present fund of ten mil- 
on dollars by an additional five millions, to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of State university pro- 
fessors among the beneficiaries. No gift of recent 
vears has had a wider scope or more far-sighted 
uirpose than this foundation of Mr. Carnegie’s. 
lis extension only broadens its influence for good 
pon the advancement of higher education in the 
('nited States. 

The suppression of an anarchistic organ.—In 
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5 


his order excluding from the mails La (uestione 
Sociale, an Italian newspaper, published by Ludo- 
vico Caminita, at Paterson, N. J., President Roose- 
velt has received almost universal commendation. 

There is a lot of silly talk still rampant about 
fire- 


the freedom of speech and the press; and 


eating destructionists of the type of Ludovico 
serve only to illustrate that there is always pres- 
ent among us an insane element peculiarly diffi- 
eult to convince that there is a distinction be- 
tween the liberty that unnerves freedom and the 
license and abuse that have the fire brand of dis- 
content as the torch of social rehabilitation. 

La Questione Sociale has been reeking with 
printed matter too vile for publication; it has 
been inflaming the ignorant into murderous pas- 
sion against the institutions of social order, es- 
The United 


States mails should certainly be denied to such 


pecially the army and the police. 
a publication. This is one of the few legitimate 
attacks that can be made upon a creed that is 
preeminently difficult to handle in a free country 
by reason of its utter lack of reason. 


AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

i 
In the midst of the many duties crowding the fina! 
the session the students of the University 
re finding time for a good many extras that are of 
in a liberal education. The musi- 
ians forth with an excellent band, the 
dramatic club is preparing to give a final presenta- 
ion of La Serena in Cabell Hall on the evening of 
pril 24th, the athletes on the baseball diamond and 
their full share of honors. 
also making a good 


eeks of 
ractical benefit 


have come 


winning 
he debaters and orators 
howine. In the debates with Johns Hopkins and 
the University of North Carolina on April 3rd, Vir- 
inia won the former and lost to the latter 
in the evening of April 16th, representative orators 
ere chosen three contests. Mr. D. R. Fonville, 
Burlington, N. C., will go to the Central Oratorical! 
eague Contest, to be held at the University, May 
h; Mr. W. K. Jackson, of Jacksonville, Fla., wiil 
ter the Southern Oratorical Contest at Lexington, 
v.. May 7th; and Mr. G. M. Warren, of Emory, Va., 
ill represent the University im the Virginia State 
mtest at Lexington. Va., May Ist. 
The recently issued catalogue for the University 
immer School shows that the Faculty will be com- 
sed of forty-three members, among whom are the 


sewhere are 


are 


cver 


for 


following well-known educators: W. H. Echols, 
fessor of mathematics, University of Virginia; J. B. 
Henneman, dean of the University of the South; C. 
W. Kent, professor of English Literature, University 
of Virginia: S. C. Mitchell, of Richmond College; 
J. M. Page, dean of the University of Virginia; C. 


pro- 


Alphonso Smith, dean of the graduate school, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina: and A. H. Tuttle, pro- 
fessor of biology, University of Virginia. 

At the celebration of Founder’s Day at the Uni- 
versity on April 13th, upon which occasion Ambas- 


sador Bryce was the chief speaker, and Prof. J. B. 
bury, of Cambridge University, England, 
guest of honor, President Alderman made his annual 


Was a 


statement concerning the conditions and recent 
changes at the University, as well as concerning 


some of the more important improvements soon to 
be realized. The total enrollment was given as 782; 
of this number of students 414 Virginia, 
the remaining 368 coming from 43 States and territo- 
A sum of about $65,000 


are from 
ries and 5 foreign countries. 
is to be expended in the construction of an appro- 
priate building for the Law Department, which has 
enrolled 225 men. Announcement was the 
retirement from active teaching of the eminent pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Dr. J. W. Mallet, after a service 
at the University of thirty-eight and of the 


made of 


veais; 


oe 
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resignation of Dr. C. H. Bunting, professor of path- 
ology, who has accepted a position at his Alma Mater, 
the University of Wisconsin. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


On the afternoon of April 21st the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Visitors held its spring 
meeting. The following day the Board itself met. 

The new catalogue is now in the hands of the 
printer. It has been prepared with great pains. 
every care being taken to make it as clear, concise, 
and accurate as possible. A number of changes in 
requirements for admission as well as in the re 
arrangement of courses has necessitated much work 
on the part of the catalogue committee. 

An important step has just been taken in the 
organization of the Institute by establishing a Gradu- 
ate Depariment with Prof. W. E. Barlow, M. A., Ph. 
D., as Dean. 

March 3ist and April 2d, witnessed one of the 
greatest series of meetings of a religious nature ever 
held here. Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, of New York, 
who stands at the head of the Bible study work 
carried on by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of North America among college men was in 
charge and delivered five strong, stirring addresses. 
The average attendance was some three hundred and 
twenty-five men. The interest was keen and the at- 
tention paid Mr. Cooper was remarkable. At the 
closing meeting a number of representative students 
spoke voluntarily and without any undue excitement 
of certain evils in our college life here that ought to 
be eliminated. The sentiment of the gathering was 
strong against these bad phases of life, and a better- 
ment of conditions has been noticeable since the 
meetings. About 120 new men have been enrolled in 
voluntary Bible classes and the interest in keen. 
We have now some 250 men in these group classes 
studying the Bible in a systematic way. 

The curriculum of the School of Mines has been 
prepared and will appear in the forthcoming cata- 
logue of the Institute. The previous establishment 
of the departments of geology and metallurgy per- 
mitted the preparation of a curriculum comparable 
to the best in the country. The first years of the 
course provide a general engineering training while 
the later years are largely given to technical mining, 
engineering studies, and to geology and metallurgy. 


EMORY ANI) HENRY COLLEGE 


Professor Stephenson, of Vanderbilt University, 
recently delivered a course of lectures on Archeology 
hefore the Faculty and students of Emory and Henry 
College. 

The work on the new buildings is progressing 
rapidly. One of the dormitories now under construc- 
tion will be finished by June 1] 


For the last five years the college authorities have 
given the State the use of the dormitories and lec- 
ture rooms for the Summer School for Teachers. A 
Normal will be held here this summer. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon will be preached by 
Bishop James Atkins, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Governor B. B. Comas, of Alabama, 
will address the Society of Alumni. Dr. J. H. Kirk- 
land, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, will de- 
liver the literary address. 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


The new library is nearly completed. It is a hand- 
some structure. Mr. Carnegie has recently added 
$5,000 to his original gift, and the new structure will 
cost $55,000. 

The recent fire in the power house did damage 
amounting to $5,000, which was covered by insur- 
ance. 

The total matriculation for the year will probably 
reach the high-water mark of 500. 

President Denny has engagements to speak in 
Alabama, New York and West Virginia during the 
month of May. 

The law course will continue to be a two-year 
course for another session. 

President Denny has recently been appointed by 
Governor Swanson a member of the State Board of 
Charities and Correction. 

The new entrance requirements at Washington and 
Lee have gone into effect, and henceforth admission 
iv all the departments will be far more difficult than 
formerly. There will be an immediate requirement 
of eleven (11) units, and this will be increased in 
the near future to fourteen (14) units. 

Governor MacCorkle, of Charleston, W. Va., (a 
graduate of Washington and Lee), will deliver the 
commencement address in June. 

Hon. Wade Hampton Ellis, class of ’92, the brilliant 
young Attorney-General of Ohio, will deliver the 
aiumni address. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The students of the Normal are now thoroughly in 
terested in work on their Annual, “The Virginian,” 
and seem to be making good progress; the Editoria! 
Staff is made up of energetic, enterprising young 
women who are determined to make a success of the 
undertaking. 

On April 14th “The Lost Pleiad” was presented i! 
the Auditorium by members of the Argus and Cun 
ningham Literary Societies for the benefit of the 
Annual: the large and appreciative audience votec 
it to be one of the most enjoyable plays ever pr 
sented by the students. 











Miss Andrews, Miss Haliburton and Dr. Millidge 
will be members of the Faculty of the School of 
Methods in Charlottesville this summer. 

The last Legislature made a special appropriation 
to the School of $54,000.00 which will be expended on 
juildings and improvements, and increased the 
\nnuity from $40,000.00 to $50,000.00. The Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees met in Farmville 
in March 27th to decide what work should be done 
first. Architect Frye is frequently seen on the 
erounds with his plans and the building for the 
central heating plant will soon be begun. 

Governor Swanson has recently appointed Presi- 
dent Jarman a member of the Commission to devise 
suitable methods for the Maintenance, Management, 
and Inspection of the Educational Institutions of the 
State; this Commission was created by the Legisla- 
ture and is considered a most important one. 

The following members of the Faculty have re- 
cently attended Teachers’ Institutes in the State: On 
March 27th, Mr. Bidgood, at Crewe; April 1st, Dr. 
Millidge at Cape Charles; April 10th, Dr. Messenger 
at Frankliv; April 17th, Dr. Messenger at Chin- 
coteague. On April 13th, Dr. Jones represented the 
School at thé laying of the corner stone of the 
Library at the College of William and Mary. 

Dr. Laetitia M. Snow, head of the department of 
biology, has resigned her position at the Normal to 
accept work in Botany at Wellesley College for the 
coming session. Dr. Snow has been connected with 
the school for four years and has rendered most 
efficient service; the good wishes of everyone con- 
nected with the institution go with her to her new 
work. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The annual catalogue, a handsome one of sixty 
pages, has just been issued. It gives interesting 
facts. The number of students for 1907-08 is 127, 
the largest in ten years. Of this number, 88 are from 
Virginia, 24 from West Virginia, 1 from Alabama, 1 
from Maryland, 2 from Mississippi, 1 from New 
Jersey, 5 from North Carolina, 1 from Pennsylvania, 
2 from Tennessee, and 1 from Japan. Ranked ac- 
cording to classes, 13 are seniors, 20 are juniors, 55 
aie sophomores, and 39 are freshmen. The classes 
in college enrolling the largest number of students 
are Bible with 101, Latin, 107, English, 108, and 
Mathematics, 109. The work in English and Latin, 
specially, has been advanced. The history of the 
jllege is given in an introductory sketch covering 
line pages. 

Examinations are over and the work of the last 
erm of the college season has begun. Already the 
und of Spring is heard in the land, and with a 
nultitude of events scheduled for the next two 
nonths, in the speeches by members of the Junior 
and Senior Classes, the contests in oratory and de- 


~ 
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bate in the societies, the public exhibition to decide 
upon the representative of the college in the Inter- 
collegiate Oratorical contest, base ball and field day, 
every one will be kept busy. 





WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


On April 13th, the corner-stone of the new library 
of William and Mary College building was laid. The 
following was the order of exercises: 

11 A. M.—College Chapel, Introductory Remarks 
by President Lyon G. Tyler. Address by Hon R. T. W. 
Duke, Jr., of Charlottesville. Poem by Dr. James S. 
Wilson, of the College of William and Mary. Re- 
marks from Distinguished Visitors: Governor Claude 
A. Swanson, Colonel George C. Batcheller, of New 
York, and Delegates of Invited Colleges, ete. 

3 P. M.—Laying of the Corner Stone by Dr. J. W. 
Eggleston, of Richmond, Virginia, Grand Master of 
Masons in Virginia, under the auspices of Williams- 
burg Lodge, No. 6. 

4 P. M.—Reception in the Gymnasium. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Mr. Frank A. Reid, of the Senior class, met the 
Rhodes Scholarship Board for Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville, March 28th, and was unanimously awarded the 
Virginia scholarship. The honorarium of $1,500 a 
year for three years will enable him not only to hear 
the ablest men in England in his chosen department 
of history and social science, but also to broaden 
himself by traveling on the Continent during the 
vacations. 

The members of the graduating class have handed 
in their theses to the professor of English. Those 
who will speak on Commencement Day have been 
selected by the Faculty, and their subjects have been 
assigned. 





RANDOLPH MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Dr. W. A. Stowell (John Hopkins) has been elected 
to the chair of Romance Languages in Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, vice Dr. Morton Cotton, re- 
signed. 

Miss Louise J. Smith, Professor of Art, has been 
granted her sabbatic year’s leave of absence, and 
Miss Sarah Cowan, who was Professor of Art in 
Columbia College, S. C., for several years, and has 
recently returned from a further course of study 
at the Julian Academy of Paris, has been elected to 
supply the vacancy. 

The college has been invited to take part in the 
exhibition of College Students’ Art Work at the Len- 
don Art Congress, August, 1908. The offer has been 
accepted and an exhibit has been prepared and for- 
warded. Miss Smith has been elected a delegate to 
the Congress. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


Superintendent H. W 
writes: 


Fugate, Russell county, 


“The public schools of Russell county, we believe, 
are on a better basis than formerly. The scale of 
salaries now ranges from $30 to $60, instead of from 
$20 to $40 as hitherto. A great scarcity of well- 
equipped teachers is the drawback under which the 
schools labor, but the increase in salaries seems to 
be operating favorably, a number of young men and 
women being now in school to fit themselves for the 
year’s examinations. We have the natural talent; it 
remains only to get it developed to have an excellent 
body of teachers, and the corresponding excellent 


schools.’ 


Superintendent B Villis, of Fredericksburg, 
writes: 

“T am pleased to note that you are giving us in 
the Virginia Journal of Education, not only some- 
thing that every teacher and school official should 
have on his desk, but a veadable magazine. Before 
the opening of the present school session, I took 
occasion to lay the claims of the Journal before our 
City School Board with the result that the same was 
placed upon the list of ‘‘Teachers’ Supplies,” and now 
every teacher and school trustee in Fredericksburg 
receives a copy each month, and I consider this one 
of the best investments the Board makes in the line 
of current expenses, for the betterment of our school 
System. 

“The people of Fredericksburg were never more 
alive to the subject of public education than at present 
Our city is planning to erect at its own expense, for 
our schools, a modern well appointed and sanitary 
public school building, which from the plans and 
specifications, promises to be “a thing of beauty” 
when completed. No pains have been spared in pro- 
viding for thorough ventilation, lighting and heating, 
and the latest and most approved seats and apparatus 
of all kinds will be furnished before the building is 
turned over to us for occupancy. This ‘consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished’ is the outgrowth of the 
work and petitions of the school authorities here for 
many years, and the munificience of our city council 
in supplying this long felt want cannot be too highly 


commended.” 





The Remington High School is using a traveling 
library furnished by the State, about sixty books 
of their own at a cost of about $20, and have more 
funds in hand for additional books which will be add- 
ed another session.The attendance is excellent. The 
school is in need of more room for next session, and 
the citizens of Remington have offered to pay one-half 


for an addition of two new rooms if the school board 
will pay the other. Professor H. E. Button is 


principal. 





The Red Hill school last month set out some trees 
and flowers. It has started a library and gotten 
thirty books. The grounds have been greatly im- 
proved, and the pupils are encouraged to take an 
interest in athletics. The enrollment has reached 
one hundred and five this year, and the attendance 
has been good. Professor I. Basye Marsh is principal. 


Dr. Powell reports from Trinity two-room school, 
in Namozine District, Dinwiddie county: 

“We have had our Patrons’ Day, and we consider it 
a success. We are greatly encouraged by the interest 
which the patrons manifested; by their full at- 
tendance, and by their expressions of approval. The 
children acquitted themselves creditably, by en- 
thusiastically paying tribute to the memory of Wash- 
ington. 

“Each session, we try to add something to ou: 
school, in order that we may attain nearer to that 
harmonious development which elevates the mind, 
and produces character. There is nothing more re 
fining and elevating than music! Last fall, we saw 
each patron and talked ‘getting a piano for the 
school. Some were very enthusiastic others ‘will- 
ing to do anything for the good of the school.’ We 


succeeded in getting by subscription, a good instru- 
ment which has proved an inspiration! We use it 
chiefly in opening exercises; while, of course, it is 
of inestimable value in making a Patrons’ Day pro 
gram attractive. Each morning, a pupil plays the 
opening songs while we all join and make a ‘joyful 
noise!’ The pupils are all thoroughly interested 

Since vocal music is not in our course of studs 
and since we, as a double school, have not time to 
give it emphasis, our singing is chiefly by rote. T 
benefit already derived from this movement is gr¢ 
and the progress worthy of mention.” 





FAUQUIER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIO 


The Fauquier County Teachers’ Association wis 
organized October 31, 1907, with eight officers and 
thirty-five members. The first county meeting, af 
the organization, was held December 8th, at 1 
Plains. At this meeting twenty teachers w 
present and about forty visitors. 

The next county meeting was held at Warrent: 
on January 25, 1908. Although an inclement 


there were present twenty-two teachers, besides 4 
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iber of visitors. Several district meetings have 
n held. 
he district meetings, which were held on certain 
Saturday afternoons, usually began about 2 o’clock 
| jasted until 4 o’clock. At these meetings several 
pters of Kern’s “Among Country Schools” were 
d and discussed. 
The county meetings were opened at 10 o'clock and 
tinued until about 4. 
fhe morning sesions were devoted to lectures and 
talks by prominent educators and high school 
ncipals. The afternoon sessions were given to 
Round Table Discussions by all of the teachers. 
School management was discussed at both meetings 
nearly every teacher present. Many other sub- 
is of interest to all teachers have been brought up 
in our meetings and talked over. Any teacher de- 
ing the advice of other teachers upon any subject 
ertaining to school matters, was given the privilege 
asking for that advice at our county meetings. 
Many took advantage of these opportunities.. 
‘he members of our association seem to be well 
ased with the meetings we have held. This is 
shown in various ways. First, by being anxious to 
ave the meetings oftener; second, by driving from 
to 20 miles on a cold day in order to attend: 
and third, by taking an active part in the meetings. 
The last county meeting was held at Remington, on 
April 4th, with a fine program. 
EFFIE S. BOTELER, 
Secretary. 





Supt. Pulliam, of Manchester, Va., writes: 

We have for many vears had constant fire-drills 
our schools, which have been brought to a high 
int of efficiency. For instance: we have taken 
t of a fourteen-room building all the pupils in fifty- 
ht seconds, few of the drills exceeding sixty sec- 
ds. But we know that the danger is, even with such 
ient drills, that the children become frightened 
en there is a fire if any smoke,, or flames, is seen, 
1. noise of escaping steam occurs. We are studying 
minimize these dangers that may occur under the 
t management. I state these things to put others 
I may report at another time the results 
ur efforts in the direction indicated.” 


ruard. 





Supt. Gavin Rawles writes: 

‘he Isle of Wight Teachers’ Association recently 
met at the Court-house, with a good attendance of 

hers. Mr. Willis A. Jenkins was present and 
£' atly added to the interest of the session. The 
hew graded school at Gay’s, the result of the con- 
So i\dation of three schools, has been a success from 
start with a hundred pupils enrolled.” 
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Supt. James Ashby writes: 

“We regret to report that the schools in this di- 
vision have been considerably hampered by the pre- 
valence of smallpox. Portions of both Stafford and 
King George counties having been under quarantine 
for more than a month past. A majority of the 
schools in these districts were ordered closed, result- 
ing in a complete cessation of school work for a 
time. Four of the districts escaped the scourge, and 
the schools are doing well. A conference of the 
Teachers’ Association of King George with the trus- 
tees is proposed for the near future—date not yet 
named. The Virginia Journal of Education improves 
with each isssue.” 





Superintendent G. G. Joynes, of Accomac, recently 
held meetings of the citizens at Saxis, and at Hall 
wood, and raised $1,000 for the betterment of school 
conditions at these places. This is strictly rural 
work, and these private contributions, considering 
the local wealth of the communities, is regarded as 
a liberal giving. Work will begin at once, 





Professor C. B. Bowery, Burkeville, Va., Secretary 
of the Nottoway Teachers’ Association informs us: 

The Nottoway Teachers’ Association held its semi- 
annual meeting in Crewe on March 27th and 28th. All 
teachers were entertained by the hospitable citizens 
of the town, and their enthusiastic reception added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

The first session was held at the Baptist Church, 
Miss Kate Moore presiding. The programme was 
entertaining and instructive. The interest manifested 
in the discussions demonstrated the fact that Notto- 
way is awake along educational lines. With three 
progressive high schools leading, our teachers are 
bending their energies in the direction of gradation, 
consolidation and better supervision. Practical themes 
were the order of the day, and the interchange of 
ideas, along these lines proved the wisdom of their 
discussion. 

Among the speaker to address the Association were 
Professor Lee Bidgood, of Farmville; Mr. T. O 
Sandy, of Burkeville; Hon. R. C. Stearnes, Secretary 
State Board of Education; Dr. F. A. Millidge, of 
Farmville; Dr. James H. Frayser and State School 
Examiner Russell. 

All the sessions were well attended and continued 
interest manifested. We feel that results will follow 
that will mean marked improvement in the educa- 
tional system of our county. 





Principal D. W. Read, of the Leesburg High School, 
gives us information that shows that all of Loudoun 
educationally. The high 


county is wide awake 
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school at Leesburg is well organi¢od with courses in 
English. modern languages, Latin, pi:vsics and mathe 
matics, all the high require'nents being ful- 
filled except the teacning of chemist)y 


school 


meetings hav- recently been 
Lovettsville and the teachers’ reading circle 


Enthusiastic teachers 
held at 


is proving very helpful to the teachers 








Examiner Willis A. Jenkins sent us the above pic- 
ture, which unique lesson given by Miss 
Myrta B. Callaville School, 
Brunswick “You will 
notice that the pupils have made the bricks and have 
constructed a well and a house. The lesson is given, 
or was given, at recess hour and was more play than 
work, but I submit that it has more educational value 
than many more formal lessons seen in the school- 
room. The subjects of brick-making, house-building, 
the well and well-construction were taught in a simple 
manner, the hand was trained and the written lesson 
after recess correlated it with language work. Such 
work in a rural] school looks well for Virginia's edu- 
cational awakening.” 


shows a 
Jolly to her class at 


county. Mr. Jenkins writes: 


Superintendent J. B. MclInturff, of Shenandoah, 
writes: ‘Wednesday the 25th of March, a meeting 
jointly of the board of supervisors, county school 
board, and leading citizens was held at Woodstock 
in the interest of consolidation of schools and in- 
ereased local Superintendent Eggleston, 
Examiner Maphis, and Dr. Ormand Stone delivered 
excellent addresses. At night they addressed an 
audience at Middletown, Frederick county. 

The 26th and 27th we attended Dr. Stone’s Seventh 
District Educational Conference at 
which was an enjoyable and profitable occasion. Al- 
though in another community, I am proud to say 
that thirty-six Shenandoah teachers attended it. 

This county has six State High Schools employing 
twenty-nine teachers. Woodstock is building a 


levv tax 


beautiful $12,000 house for a high school.” 


Winchester, 


McGAHEYSVILLE SCHOOL NOTES 


The sound of the hammer and saw have ceased in 
our new school house, and the board has accepted 
it, as fully up to their expectations. It cost about 
$7,000, and is surrounded by a beautiful five-acre 
campus. We hope to see what consolidation can do 
for us another year, as the pupils of one or two 
nearby schools can easily be transported to our school. 

Friday, Aprit 3 «as our Arbor Day, and a great 
day it was. The studeuts had been looking forward 
to it, and for two days previous had been getting 
ready for this planting. The whole forenoon was 
given to the setting out of the trees, which the boys 
and girls and neighbors brought in. Everybody 
worked with spirit, and by noon the last tree had 
been set. There were over eighty of them. About 
sixty per cent. were maples, but there were white 
and veilow pine, arbor vitae, ash, oak, chestnut, pop- 
lar, cottonwood, locust, cedar and elm. About two 
hundred locusts will be planted along the two lower 
sides of the grounds. “There is practically no danger 
of the trees being abused by the pupils, for they 
belong to the tuys and girls. 

School will close on the fifteenth of May. A varied 
series of entertainments will be rendered in the town 
hall for five evenings during final week. 

Mr. Gentry Hodges, the present principal, has hee: 
re-elected, and is planning for a larger high schoo 
next year. 





Principal E. S. Edwards, of the Plains High School, 
Fauquier county, reports: “Enrollment, 70; and 2 
daily average of 59.35. The attendance is excelleni 
considering that many of the larger boys are stopping 
to work on their fathers’ farms.” 





Principal M. T. McClure, of the splendid High 
School at Louisa, Va., reports that the school has 
recently been equipped with excellent desks. The 
building is one of the handsomest in Virginia. 





John S. Simpson, principal of Paeonian Springs 
High School, reports enrollment for five years of his 
encumbency: “1903, 65; 1904, 76; 1905, 86; 1906, 52; 
1907, 84. The amount received from public funds has 
been $4,080, and from the patrons, principally those 
of the board, $5,620. Thirty-five young men have 
gone from the school into colleges and universities 
of this and other States within the five years. ‘he 
summing up surprised me. I wonder if you can find 
the equal anywhere in the State outside the large 
cities. In face of these things, why can’t this sc!)0ol 
be put on the list of first-grade High Schools?” 
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CITIZENS’ LEAGUES 


Reports furnished by MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Secretary 
of Co-operative Education Association 


HAMPTON EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Hampton Education Association was organizea 
May, 1906, with a membership of six or seven, which 
nas increased to fifty-three. During the first year of 
its existence the efforts of the society were directed 
mainly toward the securing of books for a school 
A book reception was held, at which seventy- 
five books, two sets of the Century and $102.75 were 
donated to that cause. Through an appeal in a 
daily paper to the people of Hampton, many of the 
leading magazines were given a month or two later 
to be placed in the libraries of the schools. Dr. S. 
(. Mitchell gave a public lecture in June under the 
auspices of the association. In both September, 1906, 
and September, 1907, the beginning of the school 
terms, the society requested the ministers of the 
denominations in the town to preach a 
sermon bearing on school life in some phase. 

The Hampton Education Association had the 
Horace K. Turner, Free Traveling Art Exhibit from 
Boston this winter, and in addition to having all 
the school children of Hampton study these two 
hundred magnificient reproductions of the great 
masters, the street railway gave us free transporta- 
tion for the Newport News and Phoebus children and 
hundreds and hundreds came in addition to hundreds 
and hundreds of grown people, all of whom have be- 
ome so much interested in the study of pictures as to 
have had our exhibit pronounced “an epoch in the 
history of Hampton.” Financially we cleared about five 
hundred and fifty dollars ($550), and we are going to 
put on the walls of each school-room in Elizabeth 
City county, (rural and town), a beautiful picture 
beautifully framed. 

The officers are: President, Mrs. Henry Schmelz; 
First Vice-President, Mr. John Willis; Second Vice- 
President, Mrs. George Blackmore; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. T. H. Paramour; Secretary, Mrs. Harry 
Houston; Treasurer, Mr. James Cummings. 


library. 


various 





THE REMINGTON SCHOOL 


LEAGUE 


IMPROVEMENT 


The Remington School Imporvement League was 
organized February 14, 1907, and since that date they 
fave realized $229.30 proceeds from suppers, lectures 
nd membership fees. 

The league put an iron fence in front of the 
‘uilding and an ornamental wire fence on the sides; 
has laid a cement walk, had the walls kalsomined 


and furnished curtains for the windows. The league 


also held Arbor Day services in October and planted 
twelve shade trees. 

An extra fund was raised by subscription to pur- 
chase a library. ‘The books have been ordered. The 
monthly meetings are well attended and always 
have an interesting program following the business 
meeting. 

The next move will be to have an addition of two 
rooms to the present building which is not large 
enough to accommodate the number of pupils who at- 
tend. The President of this School Improvement 
League is Mrs. R. L. Willis. It has a membership of 
seventy-five and is accomplishing a good and perma- 
nent improvement in school conditions. 


GREENWOOD IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


About 1892 or 1893 a public school was opened in 
an out-building on the Rev. N. L. Bailey’s farm, with 
ten on roll and about six attending. Two years after 
a log school house was built with about fifteen or 
twenty on roll and eight or ten attending. Four 
years ago half an acre of land was bought by the 
county and a frame school house built, which now 
has on roll fifty-three and an attendance of forty-four. 
Up to the present time they have only one teacher, 
Miss Carter, but through the energy and interest 
displayed by Mrs. B. B. Munford, of Richmond, Va., 
there kas been a new school house promised costing 
$3,000 and additional teachers, and we have every 
prospect of greater results being obtained. A league 





has been organized with thirty-six members. Mrs. 
Emma F. McCue is the President. 
WAYNESBORO LEAGUE 
The League is moving forward on all lines. The 


membership has increased and much enthusiasm is 
manifested. Since the Convention in Roanoke, 
electric lights have been put into the school building, 
a splendid platform has been erected across one end 
of the assembly hall, and a door has been cut for 
side entrance. A handsome desk, a library case, a 
set of Enyclopedias have been purchased, and a 


piano will soon be purchased for the school. This 
league has not been idle. 

The following is a list of officers: Mrs. S. G. 
Roadcap, president; Mrs. Douglas Leftwitch, vice 


president, Mrs. L. K. Huff, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Annie W. Jamor, recording secretary. 

There are thirty members and the promise of 
others as soon as the weather is more favorable. The 
league meets twice each month. A constitution and 
by-laws have been adopted. Arbor day was 
observed. The greatest task is to get the patrons of 
the school] interested in the work. 


———e 
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University of Virornia, 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, D. C.L., LL. D., President. 

The following departments of study are represented 
The College 
Department of Graduate Studies 
Department of Engineering 
Department of Law 
Department of Medicine 
Department of Agriculture 

For further information and Catalogue address, 

Howard Winston, Registrar 


Summer School epens Jnne 18th. 








UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18th to July Sist 














This School is intended primarily for High 
School Teachers, Principals, and First Grade 
Teachers who desire to pursue the Professional 
Course. Every subject in the Professional Course 
will be taught, and by special arrangement six 
courses taken in two years will entitle a teacher to 
a Professional Certiticate 

Seventy-five courses will be offered, including 
full courses in Agriculture, Nature Study, Domes- 
tie Science and Music. 

Low rates for board have been provided. 

The School of Methods will be conducted as 
usual in connection with the University School. 
Every subject required for Teachers’ Examina- 
tions is taught in the School of Methods. 


For 40-page catalogue, write to 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA. 








SOUTHERN EACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 





(Managed by a former Virginia Teacher. ) 


The Ageney eovers VIRGINIA and the south. 
Professors, Principals, Governesses, Matrons, Grade, 
Rural, Music, Elocution, Art, Manual Training and 
other good teachers, are wanted for vacancies now 
open in Virginia and other Southern States. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, FREE book- 
let containing description of vacancies upon request. 


W.H. JONES, Manager 


The Southern Educational Bureau 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








Operates Throughout the South and Southwest. 


The leading Teacher's Agency in the South. 
Hlas been in successful operation seventeen years. 


Has placed its members 28 States at salaries ranging 
from $3,000 per year down to $15.00 per month. 


Hundreds of Virginia teachers have been located 
through this agency at good salaries. 


Contidential correspondence invited with com- 
petent teachers desiring a location or promotion 
and with school official looking for teachers. 


Atlantic Teachers’ Agency 
E. EB. WORRELL, Manager 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Superintendents and School Boards are furnisiied 
teachers to meet their demands on application to us 


Teachers desiring good positions, or hoping to im 
prove on their present positions, will do well to registe! 


with us. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES BY MAIL 


AGENTS NOT WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
M TEACHER, 
iy COMMISSIONER, 
@ SCHOOL BOARD and 
PATRON— 

Our Price Bulletin—a Price-l.ist of Practical Things — yours for 
the asking. Ask about our Great Universal Chart Offer. 

TAKE NOTICE !—Maps, (lobes, Charts, Blackboardinz anda 
general line of School Supplies at Wholesale and Manufacturers 
Prices. Best stock on the market. We give you your money's 
worth. Write to-day to 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 


79 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Among the many books adapted for use in the Schools of the State the following 
by VIRGINIA AUTHORS, are especially suited for VIRGINIA SCHOOLS: 


Maury’s Geographies 


Two Books 





They do full justice to the growing economic and industrial importance 
— of the South. They are well proportioned, and do not devote an undue 
amount of space to any part of the subject. The treatment is simple. Infor- 
mation of value is furnished rather than a technical explanation of existing 
facts and conditions. The style is easy and interesting. In language as well 
as in matter the work is adapted to the understanding of the pupils. 
To make the books as attractive as possible the topical method has been em- 
ployed throughout. The illustrations are especially numerous and illumina- 
ting. 


Alderman?’s Classics, Old and New 


c) Five Books 

These readers are suited to any system of teaching, whether the word, 
sentence, or phonic method. Every lesson is a simple, closely connected 
story, and the words first used are selected from the home vocabulary of the 
child. The selections are bright and attractive, and upon subjects of interest 
to children. They are essentially literary, and present a much larger num- 
ber of famous authors than most other series of readers, as well as a wider 
range of subject-matter. Brief biographies of the authors represented follow 
the selections. The illustrations are unusually attractive and include forty 
olored pictures in the first three books. This series will not only make the 
hildren good readers, but also real lovers of the best in literature. 


iL 
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<i] AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


oney 5 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Atlanta 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 
/\ LAUGHLIN 


AUCH | 
/DETROIT, 





LAUGHLIN MFG. Co. 


122 Majestic Bldg. :: Detroit, Mich. 
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To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
Red Gem Ink 
Pencil 


To test the merits of this pub- 
lication as an advertising 
medium, we offer your 






THESE 

THREE 

POPULAR | | Postpaid 
’ to any 

FOR ONLY Mm | Address 

(BY INSU EXTRA) 





INustrations Bye Exact Size. 

i 

Every pen gudganteed full 14K 
Solid Gold. right hand, 
our new Non-Bfeakable Trans- 
parent, ap Mich youcan 
always see quantity of ink 
in the holdeg. guarantee 
this holde fap against 






















breakage ny cause 
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you may { ¢ek, if you 
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a better ya D 


make, i entirely satisfac- 
tory in eyéfy_tespect, return 
you $1.10 


for your trou 
(Two cust} ‘6 én 
asked for! @¢turn 


Cut in center'is dur famous 
and popul@t Red fGem Ink 
Pencil, a plete Jeak proof 
triumph. bigy. be /farried in 
any positiof: in afly pocket 
or shopping bag. wfites at any 






angle at firgftouch,) Platinum 
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case, terra Cap ish. Retail 
everywhere Entire 
satisfactio anteed, 
Agents Write for 
terms. Wr “lest you 
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Bell's Noiseless and Dustless Eraser 








The old-fashioned dust generating, noisy, nerve racking 
erasers which have for so 'ong a time been used in the 
schools of Virginia, are being rapidly superseded by the Bell 
Noiseless and Dustless Erasers. 

This Eraser is made of the best wool felt, 34 of an inch 
thick, firmly fastened to a light wooden back which in 
turn is covered around the edges with a felt strip. 

It is absolutely noiseless, has no hard substance to 
injure the blackboard. Its wearing depth is five times 
greater than that of the old eraser. The difference in the 
wear On the blackboard alone, will pay for the erasers, 
You should have them in your school. 


Price pergross... $14.50 
Price perdozen..... 1.40 





The Bell Book and Stationery Company, 
Largest School Supply House in the Seuth, 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 








LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kindergarten Materials, Helps for Primary 
Teachers, Water Color Paints, 
Drawing Supplies. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 
Color, etc. a ae a or 


The Bradley Catalogue is a guide and 
reference book invaluable to the 
teacher who wishes to keep in touch 
with the newest ideas and appliances 
for kindergarten, primary and water 
color work. Sent free on request. 
WRITE FOR IT. 














MILEY SRA LEY COPANY, Springfeld, \ass 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisce 








Correspondence from Virginia and vicinity sh. 
be sent to our Philadelphia office, 1209 Arch stre«'. 
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7 The Celebrated Virginia School Supply Co. 


S ‘T° : E F F 210 N. Eighth Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


P.O. Box!179 








} 
| Has More Friends Than Any Other 
| 


PIANO VRGOPLATE BLAGKBOARDS =" 


Blackboards that will never become slick. 





ng in all the world. Of course there are 
other good Pianos, but you can count Old Dominion Dustless Crayons, laps, 
them on your fingers, and of this little Globes. Erasers. 


ch group of standard makes the ‘‘STIEFF”’ 
In is the most popular, and has been for 





™ over half a century. Charts, Fox’s Civil Government, Primary 
1g Reading, Arithmetical, etc. 
vs Virginia Ventilating System. 


C H A S e ri e S T | E iz F The largest and only house in the South de- 


voted to School Supplies. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


205 East Broad Street, Richmond, Va. Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Edu- 


’ cation the exclusive contract for furnishing 
L. B. SLAUGHTER, Mgr. school desks and recitation seats to the public 


schools for two years ending May 29, 1909. 























! THE FIRST STATE ADOPTION 








THE LYRIC SONG BOOK, by Harvey Worthington Loomis, received 
y its first recognition at the hands of the Virginia State Board of Education on 
April 16th, 1908. The Commission unanimously adopted it for use in the 
higher grammar grades and high schools of the State. 





THE LYRIC SONG BOOK contains 130 songs selected from every 
source that could contribute a beautiful song of enduring value. Every song 
is simple, singable, worth while. 115 of the songs are new and copyrighted. 
The book contains 192 pages. Price per copy, 65 cents. 





For terms for introduction and further information write the publishers. 


° FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
No. 225 *ifth Avenue, 
yes New York City 
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The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


ADOPTED BY THE 


State Board of Education of Virginia 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 


Richmond Dallas 


Atlanta 








Playmates Primer,—Haliburton 


Graded Classics First Reader 
Graded Classics Second Reader 
xraded Classics Third Reader 
Graded Classics Fourth Reader 
Graded Classics Fifth Reader 


Sheppe’s Word Studies—Primary 
Sheppe’s Word Studies— Advanced 
Sheppe’s Word Studies—Complete 


Lee’s New School History 


Colaw & Ellwood’s Primary Arithmetic 
Colaw & Ellwoods’s Intermediate Arithmetic 


Colaw & Ellwood’s Advanced Arithmetic 


Colaw, Duke & Powers’ Elementary Arithmetic 


Colaw, Duke, & Powers’ Practical Arithmetic 


Phonics in Reading,— Haliburton 
Drill Book,—Haliburton 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE RECENT : 
ADOPTIONS FOR THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Modern Course in English in Two Books by Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. 
Bender. Adopted for Exclusive Use in the Cities of Virginia. 


Agriculture for Southern Schools by John Frederick Duggar. Exclusive 
adoption for the entire State. 


Mental Arithmetic by John W. Hopkins and P. H. Underwood. Exclusive 
Adoption forthe entire State. 








A partial list of The Macmillan Company’s other Primary and Gram- 
mar School Text Books. 
Baker and Carpenter’s Language Readers, 
By Franklin T. Baker and Geo. R. Carpenter. 
Educational Woodworking for School and Home, by Joseph C. Park. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools (Readers 1 and 2) and Teacher's 
Manual, by Mrs. L. L. Wilson. 


Elementary and Advanced Geographies, by Ralph S. Tarr and Frank 
M. McMurry. 


New Intermedial Writing Books, by L. D. Smith and H. P. Smith. 


Physiology for Beginners and Lessons in Hygienic Physiology, by 
W. M. Coleman. 


Nature Study Made Easy, by Cullen and Shallow. 

















‘| THEMACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK = 
: BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO =: 


Correspondence most cordially Invited 
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Silver, Burdett & Company 


Invite the Attention of Principals and Teachers to their 


New and Noteworthy High School Texts 





CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR - - - $1.25 


3y Wa rrr B, Gunnison, Principal, and WALTER 
S. Haruey, Instructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn. 
A new edition, representing the best scholarship 
and the highest type of pedagogical presentation. 

It contains in one volume all the text, the 
grammar and the composition required for second 
year work. 

It is attractive, practical, convenient, economical. 

In appearance and mechanical execution it is un- 
surpassed. Fully and attractively illustrated. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA - $1.00 


By Roperr J, Auey, Professor of Mathematics, 
and Davip A. Rorarock, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, Indianu University. 

Based on entirely new and unconventional lines, 

yet retaining all the desirable features of older texts. 

It is exceptionally interesting and teachable. 

It makes the change from arithmetic to algebra 
simple and easy. 

It is notable for its concise definitions, indepen- 
dent methods, logical explanations, practical exer- 
cises and intelligible rules. 





THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN - - $1.00 


By Wa rer B, Gunnison, Principal, and Wat- 
TER 8S. Harwey, Jnstructor in Latin, Erasinus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


A Latin grammar for beginners that is excep- 
tionally simple, logical and thorough. 
It is specially rich in material for translation and 
provides for frequent and helpful reviews. 
The vocabulary is that of Caesar, preparing the 
pupil for reading that text. 
Many illustrations add interest and value. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY - $1.25 


By WaA.rer N. Busn, Principal, and Joun B, 
CiaRKE, Instructor in Muthematics, Polytechnic 
High School, San Francisco. 


In this new text are found many unique and 
valuable features developed through years of expe- 
rience. 

A systematic classification of definitions, theorems 
and problems, simple methods of presentation, in- 
telligent selection and elimination of material, en- 
couragement to independent effort—these are some 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the book. 





GOVERNMENT: ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND 
FORM IN THE UNITED STATES, 72c. 


By Roxpert LansinG, Altorney-at-Law, and Gary 
M. Jongs, Principal of the Watertown (N. Y.) 
High School. 


A clear, interesting and non-technical treatise of 
the laws and principles underlying the development 
of our Government, based on practical teaching ex- 
perience and successful law practice. 

The purpose throughout has been to furnish facts 
and principles that should prove of actual use to the 
student in the exercise of his civic rights. 











A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE $1.20 


By Frep Lewis Patrez, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


A thoughtful, logical discussion of the develop- 
ment of American thought under the agencies of 
race, environment, natural history and social cus- 
tom. 

There is no attempt to form ready-made estimates; 
instead, the student is trained to exercise correct 
literary judgment and to reach an independent 
knowledge of American writers and their work. 





For further information regarding these and other significant texts, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 









































